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Keeping count of calls 
led daily keeps 
you informed on traffic 
tendencies — helps 
keep ahead of service 
requirements. 


Counters, attached to the 
keyboards, enable you 
to take periodic counts, 
give you data for fore- 
handed management and 
show you the volume 
handled by each operator. 
Send for Booklet 


Counts the Calls 


Sets into perma- 
nent socket in the 
keyboard; registers 
one for each pres- 
sure of the thumb 
lever 


VEEDER MFG.CO 11 Sargeant St., Hartford, Conn. 








EVERSTICK 


ANCHORS 


lead the 
world in 
ancher sales. 


? 
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EVERSTICK 
Anchor Co. 


St. Leuis, Me 
U.S.A 











HUBBARD 
STEELWING 
ANCHORS 


A strong and depend- 
able Anchor which 
helps to reduce the 
cost of the line and 
insure the utmost 
safety. 


Made of High Carbon 
Steel and Double-Dip 
Hot Galvanized. 


HUBBARD & COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH CHICAGO 








Telephone Cables 


ALL SIZES AND 
@ |CAPACITIES 

Sat Hard Drawn Copper 
be Telephone Wire 


AMERICAN ELECTRICAL WORKS 


PHILLIPSDALE, R. I. 


Oh C@RO—112 W. Adams St. 
GINGRNNAT!—Traction Building 
REW YORK—100 East 42nd St. 
BOSTON—176 Federal St. 























On the Toll Switchboard 


—every excess minute counts 


Where every excess minute counts in 
dollars and cents—either on the profit or 
loss side of your records, it is important 
to have an exact checkup on each and 
every toll call. That is why you can 
make profitable use of the Calculagraph. 


Calculagraph is adjusted to stamp on 
your cards the beginning of each call, 
and the exact elapsed time of each call, 
down to the quarter minute. 


Complete information on the use of 
Calculagraph for  telephone-message 
records sent without charge on request. 


The Calculagraph Co. 


30 Church St. Dept.16 New York 


CALCULAGRAPER 


“EE TNE ELAPSED TIME RECORDER @==D 














CAN’T AFFORD IT!— 


That’s just about the size of it—you really 
can’t afford to be without FRANKEL Test- 
ing Clips. 
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Telephone companies are 
finding every day that Test- 
ing Clips are indispensable. For 
those quick connections, FRANK- 
EL Clips are leaders. They pierce the insu- 
lation and an immediate yet perfect connec- 
tion is made. 


Frankel Connector Co., Inc. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Western Electric Co., Distributors 








American Steel & Wire Co.'s 


W&M 
"T ciepbone 
elestraph 
Wire 


Strand -—steeviwire 
Pole Steps 


Descriptive literature — Free 


American Steel & Wire 


Chicago , < 
New York Company 





















































CEDAR 
POLES 


Treated or Plain 
Pentrex a Specialty 


NATIONAL POLE Co. 
ESCANABA :: :: MICH. 
220 Breadway, New Yosk 
2844 Summit St.. Teleds Gite 
Rialte Bidg, Sen Pranctser 
















Tort AYNE 
PRINTING VY ComPANY 
FORT WAYNE. INO 


Printers and Blank 


Book Manufacturers 


Write for Sameles and 
Prices on I. C.C. Forms 


Ours Are the Best 








Seasoned Stocks: 
Minn. Transfer, 

Bellingham, Wash., 
Spokane, Wash.. 
Seattle. 
British 


Columbia 





PACIFIC FIR CO. 


Seattle, Spokane 
Chicago, 19 So. La Salle St. 




























































Automaphones Increase the Income 


With no extra expense on switchboard or 
lines, Automaphones will yield a greater net 
income. Companies operating in states with 
Public Service Commissions are regularly al- 
lowed an increase in rental over the standard 
magneto rates. 


The increased return from only a few 
Automaphones will pay for the ringing cur- 
rent used in an exchange and as the service 
develops, the increase will make a noticeable 
showing on the yearly balance sheet. 


Besides an increase in rental, the first cost of the Automaphone is lower than a standard mag- 
neto instrument. Plant investment for new equipment is held at a low figure yet the income will 
be greater. 

Provide preferred service for your discriminating subscribers and you will be doing your com- 
pany a good turn financially. 


Tae = nll 


Write for information and quotation. 


LEICH ELECTRIC co. 


Telephones, Switchboards, Accessories 


GENOA, ILLINOIS 


ELECTRIC APPLIANCE COMPANY DISTRIBUTORS TELEPHONE & ELECTRIC SUPPLY CO. 
Chicago, Dallas, San Francisco, New Orleans Spokane, Wash 


8ST. PAUL ELECTRIC CO. POST GLOVER ae co. B-R ELECTRIC COMPANY 
St. Paul, Minn. Cincinnati, Oh Kansas City, Mo. 



































Insurance at 


























The Policy 


of Lynton T. Block & Co. is to 
issue the most satisfactory and 
comprehensive insurance to be 
had anywhere— 

Furnishing absolute protection 
at cost. 

Embodying all the standard fea- 
tures and more. 

Covering special classes and se- 
lected risks. 

Sains at established eypol : Workmen’s Compensation 

eturning savings at the end o Employer's Liabilit 

the policy period, depending upon Pall ry Liabilit y 
the individual experience of the baotrEly 
risk. Teams Liability _ 

Giving a claims service that is Contractors’ Liability 
-“ eee ae Elevator 

t 1s an honest policy, carrie . 
out in ,* ponees | ~<a a Automobile 
square deal under all conditions. 

This forms the creed of every 
member of the organization and LYNTON i. BLOCK & CO. 
has built up the reputation of UNDERWRITERS, INC. 
ogee | hg eee = be bg: Aan UNDERWRITERS OF SELECTED CLass INSURANCE 
ably known in the Mississippi At Cost 


Valley. UTiLitTIEs INDEMNITY EXCHANGE 
EMPLOYERS INDEMNITY CORPORATION 


Chamber of Commerce Building St. Louls, Me. 
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Many locally-con- 
trolled telephone 
companies all over 
the country need and 
are entitled to better 
rates than they are now getting. They are 
giving good service, but they are not re- 
ceiving a fair compensation that properly 
rewards their efforts and that will protect 
their future. 

The records show that these Independ- 
ent companies have brought telephone 
service to their communities long before 
these communities would have had it if 
they had been obliged to wait until the so- 
called found it 


financially profitable to extend their lines 


commercial companies 


into such territory. 
* ok * tk 


It is conceded by those interested—in- 





cluding rate-making commissions — that 


these local companies often have been 
more concerned in giving service than in 
earning dividends, and their failure to ob- 
tain adequate rates has added to their bur- 
den as time has passed and capital ex- 
penditures became necessary. 

Neglect in setting up proper reserves for 
held 


down their revenues, for the commissions 


depreciation and maintenance has 


insist on accounting methods that will jus- 
tify them in granting increases which they 
know are just and necessary. 

*x* * x * 

With proper reserves established, evi- 
dence can be submitted to the regulatory 
authorities showing how much additional 
revenue is needed to insure the reasonable 
return guaranteed the company by the util- 


ity law. The commissions which admin- 


ADEQUATE RESERVES NECESSARY; 
HIGH PRAISE FOR INDEPENDENTS 


ister that law are never particularly anxi- 
ous to raise service rates under the most 
favorable circumstances. Lack of such 
evidence gives them a good “get-away.” 
It is, therefore, vitally important for the 
company to comply with all such require- 
ments—such as setting up adequate re- 
serves—that will strengthen their claims 


to more revenue. 


* * * 
The investigation being made by the 
United States Independent Telephone 


Association as to financing plans has pro- 
ceeded far enough to prove the impor- 
tance of companies setting up adequate de- 
preciation and maintenance reserves. Oper- 
ating companies which have done so are 
doing well; they are making money and 
providing for the future. They are in a 
position to get capital. 

On the other hand, the companies which 
have omitted such precautions, or set aside 
too meager an allowance, are struggling 
along with insufficient rates, neglecting 
future requirements, and they will find it 
hard to attract investors. 

If the association induces and assists 
such telephone companies to protect them- 
selves properly, it will be the most useful 
task the organization can perform for the 
benefit of the industry. 


x * * x 
At the Wisconsin telephone convention 
Lewis E. Gettle, chairman of the Wiscon- 


sin Railroad Commission, made an address 


in which he com- 


mented on some of 
these points in a 
most instructive 
fashion. The ad- 
dress is printed in full in this issue, and 
should be read by telephone men, who can 
profit by adopting its suggestions. 

If, as claimed, service should be the 


watchword for modern business, Chair- 
man Gettle paid the Independent telephone 
industry a remarkable tribute in his speech 
at Madison. He spoke of the “enormous 


development of Independent telephony 


where financial motives were not domi- 
nant,” and, without implying any criticism 
of the Bell system as a commercial enter- 
prise, emphasized this difference between 
the two. 

a K K * 

“To a great extent,” said he, “the an- 
tagonism between Bell and Independent in- 
terests has died out, as each found its true 
place in the public service and, to a re- 
markable extent, an attitude of helpful co- 
operation has succeeded it. 

“There is credit enough in the growth of 
telephone service within less than half a 
century so that full measure may be given 
to all who have had a part in the history 
of one of the most wonderful of all con- 
tributions to human progress.” 


* * * * 


Coming from one who for 12 years has 
been associated with the utility commis- 
sion of so progressive a state as Wiscon- 
sin, Mr. Gettle’s statements carry unusual 
weight. As the viewpoint of a man who 
passes judgment on service rates, his re- 


marks will be of special and vital interest 
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to the telephone fraternity. For instance, 
he said: 


“It seems to me that the greatest 
achievement of Independent telephony, and 
that which has been of the most outstand- 
ing good, has been accomplished by those 
companies in which financial motives were 
subordinated to the need of service.” 

Closely following this deserved tribute 
to the spirit of service, however, Chairman 
Gettle urged the importance of a sound 
financial structure for the telephone com- 
pany which is to meet the demands of the 
future. He pointed out the necessity of 
ample reserves and went on record as fa- 
voring an allowance for depreciation lib- 
eral enough to provide for sleet storms 
and similar damage. 

x * * * 

When a utility commissioner thus in- 
vites the operating company to demand 
such safeguards in presenting its rate 
structure, it would seem the height of 
folly’ not to take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity. 

It should be remembered that the Wis- 
consin commission is the pioneer in utility 
regulation, being the first rate-making 
body of its kind to be created in the 
“Union. All of its members, by the way, 


were in attendance at the state telephone .- 


convention before which their chairman 
made these significant statements. 
* * * * 
Public sentiment is growing against the 
trend of government interference with 


business and individual affairs. Service 
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COMING CONVENTIONS. 


Northern Indiana, Lake 


June 24, 25 and 26. 

Indiana, Indianapolis, Claypool Hotel, 
September 17 and 18. 

U. S. Independent Telephone Asso- 
ciation, Chicago, Hotel Sherman, Octo- 
ber 21, 22, 23 and 24. 


Wawasee, 


Illinois, Peoria, Jefferson Hotel, No- 


vember 12 and 13. 








companies are used to regulation, but vig- 
orous opposition is cropping up against the 
tendency of politicians to get away from 
the policy of individualism that has made 
America the most progressive country on 
earth, and create numerous staffs of office- 
holders to inspect and supervise every- 
body. 


* * * * 


Dr. Wm. A. Pusey, president of the 
American Medical Association, which has 
90,000 members, touched on this issue in 
an address at the Chicago meeting last 
week. He said: 

“When, in addition to the ordinary ma- 
chinery of government, we add the new 
machinery for running the public utilities, 
for regulating social matters like employ- 
ment insurance, and when you pile on top 
of these, organizations for keeping people 
from using narcotics and alcohol and doing 
things ‘they ought not to do, and for en- 
forcing all sorts of laws that prohibit 
some of the peopie from doing things that 
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another part of the population thinks are 
wicked, and add to these socialized heaith 
care—why, then, some day the burden will 
become too great.’ 

“The day will come when there will not 
be enough of the population left for pro- 
duction to care for the administrators. 
It is a 
reason for encouragement that President 
Coolidge has opposed this trend in his 


This is no imaginary situation. 


definite stand against federal support of 
such activities.” 

There is no doubt we have too many 
bureaus, boards and commissions, eating 
the taxpayers’ money and meddling with 
people’s private affairs. Dr. Pusey has 
clearly stated the probable results of this 


trend. 
* * * * 


In this connection it is pertinent to refer 
to these two paragraphs in the Republican 
national platform adopted at Cleveland 
last week: 

“The prosperity of the American nation 
rests on the vigor of private initiative 
which has bred a spirit of independence 
and self-reliance. The Republican party 
stands now as always against all attempts 
to put the government into business. 

“American industry should not be com- 
pelled to struggle against government com- 
petition. The right of the government to 
regulate, supervise and control public 
utilities and public interests, we believe, 
should be strengthened, but we are firmly 
opposed to the nationalization or govern- 


ment ownership of public utilities.” 


Operating Problems and Functions 


Here Is Excellent Presentation of Some Problems and Functions of In- 
dependent Operation—Points Which Have Not Been Given Full Considera- 
tion—Address Delivered Before Wisconsin State Telephone Association 





During a period of some 12 years it has 
been my privilege to attend a large number 
of conventions and conferences of men 
and women primarily engaged in some 
form of public utility service. As com- 
missioner, I have been invited to address 
many state, district and national associa- 
tions. In these direct contacts with the 
people who have done and are doing the 
vital work of fransforming the tremen- 
dous sweep of utility science and art into 
concrete service, I have been impressed 
with the outstanding desire to broaden, 
improve and cheapen such service to the 
people. 





By Lewis E. Gettle, 





The telephone industry, grown up as it 
has by piecemeal, has greater need for 
cooperation, public spirit and forebear- 
ance than perhaps any other industry. The 
old antagonisms exhibited in high com- 
petitive rivalry have largely disappeared. 
The Independent telephone operators have 
long since learned that the failure or de- 
struction of a rival does not inure to the 
benefit of anyone and least of all to the 
consumer of utility products; and it is the 
consumer who sits in final judgment of 
success or failure. 

It has come about that loyalty and ser- 
ious concern are no longer provincially 


Chairman, Wisconsin Railroad Commission. 





limited to the operator’s own little domin- 
ion. The essential unity of each type of 
utility service is prominently given recog- 
nition in all more recent conventions. The 
programs reflect the anxiety for minute 
and detailed study for the cultivation of 
amicable and understanding relations with 
the vast intimate clientage of companies. 

No other business brings proprietor and 
customer in such constant physical, per- 
sonal contact. Every moment, day and 
night, the wires form the silent bridge 
over which every cadence, timbre and tone 
of voice flies from friend to friend with 
the speed of light. 
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It is because of these intimacies of the 
business and the wide needs of our social 
and economic life for rapid and accurate 
real contact that the telephone man is and 
must be a sociologist and psychologist of 
a high type. Of course, the “hello” and 
“number” operator is too modest to claim 
for her art any such academic titles or 
accomplishments. 

Higher Function of Commission. 

The railroad commission, as you are 
aware, has yery broad and comprehensive 
powers and duties relative to your busi- 
ness. The commission exercises these 
powers primarily, perhaps, with respect to 
nature, quality and quantity of service to 
be furnished the public and, secondarily, 
with respect to the relationship of operat- 
ing units and companies to each other. 

But the commission prefers not to be a 
boss or even a judge dispensing commands 
or issuing stern decrees. Its higher and 
really delightful function is in furnishing 
judicial guidance, expert technical advice, 
intermediation in inevitable conflicts, inter- 
preting and applying laws to specific cir- 
cumstances and generally to act in an ad- 
visory, educational capacity. 

Though regulatory policy affects com- 
pany policy at almost every point, I prefer 
to felicitate rather than to expound and 
exhort. I have already adverted to the posi- 
tion of the Independent telephone industry 
and its vast importance to the public serv- 
ice. It may be helpful to further discuss 
briefly some of the important, more press- 
ing problems and suggest some logical 
evolutionary steps in the progress of the 
industry. 

In this discussion it is not necessary, 
even by implication, to offer or suggest 
any criticism of that great force in tele- 
phone development represented by the Bell 
system. To a great extent the antagonism 
between Bell and Independent interests has 
died out, as each found its true place in the 
public service and, to a remarkable extent, 
an attitude of helpful codperation has suc- 
ceeded it. 

Credit Enough for All. 

There is credit enough in the growth of 
telephone service within less than half a 
century, that full measure may be given 
to all who have had a part in the history 
of one of the most wonderful of all con- 
tributions to human progress. 

We must recognize, however, that the 
fundamental forces actuating the Bell and 
the Independent systems have not been 
identical. The Bell system, great public 
Service organization though it is, is first 
and foremost, a commercial enterprise. 

Its growth has been dependent upon the 
availability of capital in large quantities, 
which had to be obtained in competition 
with others who might have used that 
Capiial. The inevitable result has been 
that, in the main, Bell system development 
has been limited by considerations of finan- 
cial policy. To have ignored those con- 
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siderations would have been to invite dis- 
aster. 

The forces back of the Independent 
movement have been two-fold and, as a 
result, there has been a development along 
two fairly distinct lines. On the one hand, 
commercial and financial motives lead to 
competition in the largér centers, which, 
whatever may have been its usefulness in 
the past, has now become uneconomical 
and inconvenient for the public and is 
rapidly dying out. 

On the other hand, there has been an 
enormous development of Independent 
telephony where financial motives were 
not dominant, where commercial companies 
would not, and in general could not, un- 
dertake the development, because the pros- 
pects were not attractive to outside capital 
seeking investment. 

Commercial and financial motives were 
not controlling in such cases. Rather, the 
pressing need for telephone service, not to 
be supplied by strictly commercial com- 
panies, brought into the field a host of 
local companies, often of a cooperative 
nature, and resulted in service being fur- 
nished in small communities and in rural 
territory much sooner than it would other- 
wise have been available. 


Greatest Achievement of Independents. 


It seems to me that the greatest achieve- 
ment of Independent telephony, and that 
which has been of the most outstanding 
good, has been accomplished by those com- 
panies in which financial motives were 
subordinated to the need of service. 

The American farmer and the dweller 
in small villages and cities is deeply in- 
debted to the public-spirited people who 
pushed the Independent lines into relative- 
ly remote and unprofitable places. 

The 1917 report of the U. S. Census 
Bureau, ‘which contains the latest figures 
to which I have had access, accounts for a 
total of 53,089 Independent telephone sys- 
tems and, of these 51,034 were systems 
having annual gross revenues of less than 
$5,000 each. 

That list represents telephone service in 
a vast number of small communities where 
waiting for outside capital would have 
meant at best a long delay in securing 
service and, in many cases, that such serv- 
ice would never have been secured. The 
service furnished to those communities and 
the improvement in living conditions re- 
sulting from that service is all the proof 
needed of the importance of Independent 
telephony. 

Not only was the Independent telephone 
man the pioneer in bringing service to 
isolated farms and to small communities, 
but even in these days the expansion of the 
service is very rapid. In 1917 the Census 
Bureau recorded niore than 20,000 systems 
in excess of the number listed in 1912. 
More than 700,000 Independent telephones 
were added during that period. 

There is plenty of evidence that the rate 
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of growth has been at least as rapid since 
1917, although some of the larger systems, 
in active competition with the Bell system, 
have been sold. In the very important 
field where the Independent telephone com- 
panies have been furnishing all of the ex- 
change service, the progress has been sub- 
stantial and rapid. 

The disappearance of Independent com- 
panies which have been in competition with 
Bell system properties has been hailed by 
some as indicative of weakness in the In- 
dependent group but it seems to me to be 
of less significance than the steady for- 
ward movement of Independent companies 
fully serving their local territory and 
founded, in many thousands of instances, 
less on hopes of financial gain than on 
considerations of public service. 


Sound Financial Structure Needed. 


This does not mean that financial con- 
siderations can be neglected. A sound 
financial structure, though not necessarily 
a business greatly profitable as measured 
by dividend payments, is essential to per- 
manence and continued growth. The tele- 
phone has so firmly established itself as a 
necessity and is so essential to our modern 
standards of living that vast quantities of 
capital will be required by future needs of 
the service. 

The Independent telephone companies 
must raise most of their capital in the 
communities which they serve. Naturally 
they cannot, as a rule, attract capital from 
other localities. They are not generally 
known in investment markets; their in- 
dividual issues are small, and as a result 
they can usually obtain money at home 
more cheaply than from large investment 
houses. 

Telephone companies have the duty of 
providing for the future. Sound public 
policy requires that they put themselves in 
a position to meet the needs of their 
natural growth and development. This 
requires, first of all, efficient and economi- 
cal management but it also requires earn- 
ings large enough to establish credit and 
make the business reasonably attractive to 
capital seeking conservative investment. 


Rates and the Public Interest. 


The public interest does not require that 
where the business is, well managed, the 
service be given at rates which are unre- 
munerative. In fact, such a policy, in the 
long run, is inimical to the public interest 
because it retards growth, development 
and improvement. 

There are still many localities, of course, 
where even local capital cannot be at- 
tracted except as the investor furnishes a 
limited amount of capital as a condition 
of receiving service, but as these localities 
become more fully settled and developed, 
I believe that an adequate supply of capital 
will make it necessary that local investors 
be attracted by the character of the in- 
vestment offered so that the telephone 
user of limited resources, or whose capital 
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is otherwise employed, may not have to 
help to finance the telephone business. 

I undrstand that in Texas, Minnesota 
and possibly in other states, a plan has 
been evolved for uniting the financial 
resources of Independent companies, and 
for strengthening their credit, through the 
formation of a codperative financial asso- 
ciation, which sells to the public bonds 
secured by the notes of the individual com- 
panies in the association, to whom the 
funds so obtained are loaned. This is a 
recognition of the need of a constructive 
financial policy if the Independent com- 
panies are to continue to grow. 

I am inclined to the belief that most of 
the capital requirements of the Indepen- 
dent companies in Wisconsin can be met 
without recourse to such a plan, but the 
individual companies must prepare for 
their requirements by studying their finan- 
cial needs and organizing their policies so 
that they may be in a position to offer 
their local people a sound form of invest- 
ment. In no other way can the public be 
adequately served and, unless the Indepen- 
dent companies can give adequate service, 
much of the state will be severely handi- 
capped. 

Provision for Sleet Storm Damage. 

Large sections of Wisconsin are unfor- 
tunate because they are subject to sleet 
storms of great severity. Many of you 
have had some bitter experiences with 
such storms. Large portions of your 
property have been destroyed and in some 
cases it has been extremely difficult to 
raise the funds for rebuilding. 

When a small company has had a serious 
storm loss, it is a poor time to try to 
borrow money or to sell stock. The. local 
investor sees for himself the destruction 
caused by the storm, and money from 
financial centers is absolutely unobtainable. 
Too often the officers or directors have 
had to pledge their personal credit in order 
to get money to continue the public service. 

It is my opinion that this condition 
should be corrected as far as possible. It 
will never be practical to free the business 
from a serious element of sleet storm risk 
but it is entirely practical, in most cases, 
materially to lessen the risk and to pro- 
tect the companies and the public against 
the results of storm damage. 

It is my opinion that the provision for 
depreciation for telephone companies sit- 
uated in the sleet storm belt should be 
liberal enough to make provision for storm 
losses and the small companies whose 
credit is likely to be ruined or seriously 
impaired by a bad storm should carry an 
actual fund of sufficient size to repair a 
large part of the storm damage. 

Ordinarily the retention of an actual 
fund, in cash or liquid securities, is un- 
economical. Large companies with well 
established credit in financial markets can 
usually borrow money to repair extraordi- 
nary damage, but the small telephone com- 
pany, dependent on local sources of capital, 
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with a large part of its outside plant de- 
stroyed by a storm, may not be able to 
restore service at all, unless it has been 
permitted to-earn something in anticipation 
of such losses and unless cash or its 
equivalent has been kept available to meet 
such disasters. I think that sound public 
policy supports this position. 

Any generalization as to the financial 
results obtained by the Independent tele- 
phone business is unsafe because, with a 
considerable number of exceptions, the 
records which have been kept have been 
inadequate and the classification of dis- 
bursements as between operating expenses 
and property additions almost worthless. 
As a result there are a vast number of 
systems whose owners do not know their 
real operating results. In many rate cases 
the commission has had to reject entirely 
the operating results reported and substi- 
tute estimates based upon actual audits in 
other cases. 

It is probably safe to say that not 25 
per cent of all the Independent systems 
operating in Wisconsin have actual book 
records from which the reported property 
value can be traced, and that not 25 per 
cent of them report book values bearing 
any relation to their’ actual investment. 
By this I do not mean to reflect in any way 
upon the completeness or accuracy of the 
cash records kept by these companies. I 
think it will not be disputed that the affairs 
of these companies have been conducted 
with a high degree of honesty. 

Honest records of receipts and disburse- 
ments, however, may still leave the man- 
agement very much in the dark regarding 
the degree of success attained by the busi- 
ness. 

I recommend that all of you pay espe- 
cial attention to getting your bookkeeping 
into shape so that you can correctly show 
from your books the results of operation 
for any period and the standing of your 
business at any time. Such records will 
be of advantage in connection with your 
financing and with your relations with the 
commission. They will also, of course, be 
the only source of reliable financial infor- 
mation for your own purposes. 

A considerable number of companies in 
your association are already distinguished 
by the excellence of their records and, 
without exception, these companies stand 
in the front rank in the service which they 
render and in the success of their under- 
takings. 

Service Standards. 

Of standards of service I have only a 
few words to say. In the time that I have 
been closely in touch with the telephone 
situation in the state I have seen a vast 
improvement in the service rendered. 
There are many companies in your asso- 
ciation that are furnishing a grade of 
service which I believe is not surpassed by 
any company anywhere. I think, in fact, 
that I could point to companies in your 
ranks whose service is unequalled any- 
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where in the world. Newhere could we 
find better examples of the progressive 
force of Independent telephony. 

But a vast amount remains to be done 
in improving service in many cases. Un- 
fortunately there are some companies 
which do not seem to realize the value of 
good service. For the most part these are 
loosely organized concerns where it is 
next to impossible to get concerted action 
by the owners. Many such companies are 
unable, for years at a stretch, to get a 
quorum at their annual meetings. By 
themselves it is doubtful if they will ever 
get their standards up where they belong. 

I think that your association can do 
much to help in such cases and that the 
value of the association will be quite 
largely measured by what it accomplishes 
for the good of the service, outside of its 
own ranks. 

There is another cause oi inferior serv- 
ice which may be viewed with greater 
toleration. A great many of the Indepen- 
dent systems of the state serve sparsely- 
settled territory, where the general level 
of wealth is low, and their lower stand- 
ard of service represents an attempt to do 
all ‘that is possible with very limited 
resources and for subscribers to whom the 
cost of the highest grade of service would 
be a real burden. 

I have confidence that in these cases im- 
provement will follow closely upon the 
development of the territory served. The 
most serious service problems occur in 
cases where the structure of the organ- 
ization is not adapted to the conduct of 
the business and where it is almost im- 
possible to fix responsibility. 

There is only one other phase of the 
situation that I want to mention. I have 
already stated that there are more than 
51,000 telephone systems in the country 
with less than $5,000 each of annual rev- 
enues. In Wisconsin there are many hun- 
dreds of such companies. In some cases 
the nature of the territory served is such 
that companies of that size cover all the 
territory logically to be served by one 
operating unit, but in a great many cases 
better results, ‘especially in the way of 
service, could be secured if a number of 
local companies could be consolidated. 


Telephone Business Cannot Be Success- 
fully Operated as Side Issue. 

After allowing for exceptional cases, it 
may be stated that the best standards of 
telephone service cannot be obtained where 
the telephone business is a side issue. Op- 
erating units of size sufficient to warrant 
the employment of one or more skilled 
telephone men on a full-time basis will 
be in a position to render better service. 
They will also, in general, be in a stronger 
position financially, and they will be able 
to keep the records requisite for proper 
administration. 

What I am suggesting is not conso!ida- 
tion into very large companies, but the 
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assembling of properties owned by loosely- 
organized associations, in a territory which 
may naturally be served by one company 
under one responsible ownership and man- 
agement. 

Just as the Independent movement was 
necessary to carry telephone service into 
communities not attractive to organized 
capital, so the very small, loosely-organ- 
ized unit appears to have had its place in 
carrying service into sparsely-settled terri- 
tory. 

It seems to me, however, that the 
growth of the business has now reached a 
point such that, even in most small com- 
munities and in rural districts the best 
interests of the patrons will be served by 
giving up the scattered control of the 
business and its conduct as incidental to 
some other occupation, and by such degree 
of consolidation as will produce operating 
units of more economical size, with em- 
ployes engaged solely in the telephone 
business. 

Ever since the enactment of the public 
utility law and up to the circuit court 
decision in S. B. Schumacher et al. vs. 
Railroad Commission of Wisconsin, the 
commission consistently held that mutual 
unincorporated utility units with organiza- 
tions in the nature of partnerships and 
which occupied the public highways were 
subject to regulation. In the decision 
referred to the court holds otherwise. 


This decision apparently exempts all 
such units from all regulatory supervision 
and presumably deprives them of all pro- 
tection afforded by the statutes to the 
property and operation of defined public 
utilities. 

Such organizations apparently need not 
conform to construction standards for 
service and safety, nor to service standards 
or demands. They may occupy the pub- 
lic highways and serve such people as they 
like and exclude such as they like from 
their service. They may so partially oc- 
cupy a field as to make it impracticable 
or impossible for a public utility to serve 
those rejected or excluded. 


On the other hand, such operating 
groups are in no wise protected by the 
laws relating to non-duplications, switch- 
ing service or switching rates, physical 
connection for toll service, induction from 
electric lines, or even the right of any 
priority whatever in the occupation of the 
highways. 

The infirmity of the law discovered by 
the circuit court after so many years 
strikes me as decidedly fundamental, and 
if such decision should stand on the appeal 
pending in the supreme court, the situation 
would call for legislation further defining 
utilities as including the many group op- 
erating units which we all thought were 
utilities under the original legislative def- 
inition. 

Such added legislation would inure to 
the general benefit of the non-public serv- 
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CATHEDRAL BUILDING 
By Miss Anne Barnes, 
Traveling Chief Operator, Iowa Independent Telephone Association, 
Des Moines, lowa 
I have a friend, a teacher, who conducts a private school for small chil- 
One day she asked me to come over and visit her as she wanted me to 
see her “little squirming, wiggling mass of humanity,” as she called her class 


Truly, it was all that she had pictured it—the squirming, I mean. 
dered how she would ever be able to get those little cherubs’ attention—but 
she did, and that is what I want to talk to you chief operators about, for I 
believe that grown-up humanity is not very much different, except that it can 
usually curb its excess energy so that it will not be visible, at least. 

When the children were told to sit down in the little red chairs, they 
immediately wiggled and squirmed into them and continued to wiggle and 
squirm, which the teacher apparently did not notice. 
their attention without forcing it by drawing their thoughts from off of 
themselves to what she was saying and doing. And when she succeeded, the 
wiggling and squirming ceased and 15 pairs of bright eyes were looking up 


At just the right moment, she started the presentation of a lesson in story 
form so simply and clearly, and in the sweetest voice, that every child was 
shortly all attention with something shining out of their eyes. 
I wondered, as this was my first opoprtunity for visiting a class of this kind. 


It was the come-back—the desire to ask questions, as I soon discovered. 

How those children did ask questions when the teacher gave them the oppor- 
I noticed some who were not asking questions gradually brighten up 
when questions were asked and answered by other children. 
just the right moment, came the teacher's come-back—the test. 
When these little folks, grown up, come to you for 
positions, perhaps their only reason is to earn money; or, it may be, that they 
want a vocation and have heard favorable comments about telephone oper- 
In either case, interest them in the work itself. 

There are many ways of doing this. 
tell: the applicants that these comforts were put there for daily use. 
your applicants a vision of the work as it reaches out beyond the walls of 


Be sure to convey to them that they are more than cogs in a great, cold 
Don’t leave them with only the impression of a great big 
company, but, rather, with the great, big, splendid work a big company is 
accomplishing through the united cooperative effort of all employes. 

By this procedure you will claim the applicants’ interest and desire to 
work for such a company, even before they start to take the training. And 
when it comes to the training time, just recall the procedure of the teacher 
who taught the little red-chair students. 
notice, attention, presentation, come-back, test. 


I won- 


She gradually claimed 


What was it, 


And, again, at 


If you have nice quarters be sure to 
Give 


Your procedure will not differ 




















ice units as well as the regularly organized 
and recognized public utilities. 

With these few observations I want to 
emphasize the importance of the field oc- 
cupied by the Independent companies and 
especially commend the excellent relation- 
ship existing between all telephone inter- 
ests in this state. 

I have often said and am glad to repeat 
that the telephone industry calls for and 


commands the finest type of business 
acumen. 
It demands an almost angelic and 


saint-like disposition, patience and fore- 
bearance “world without end,” resource- 
fulness and dynamic energy, courtesy and 
tact, honesty and fair dealing, and above 
all an unfailing, optimistic faith that can 


absorb all the shocks incident to travel 


over the telephonic highway, and_ still 
maintain the good cheer and appetite re- 
flected in this fine convention. 





Girls’ First Aid Team Wins Com- 
mendation of Physicians. 

Five girls, who make up the Ohio Bell 
Telephone Co.’s first aid team, recently 
won the commendation of Dr. J. W. 
Means and Dr. E. F. McCampbell of 
University Hospital, Columbus. The girls 
demonstrated various means of first aid 
work in which they have been trained, 
with the doctors and nurses of University 
Hospital as their witnesses. 

The team includes Miss Fern Sprague, 
captain; and the Violet Hardy, 
Catherine Truxxall, Marguerite Greer and 
Helen Magers. 


Misses 








Traffic and Problems of Handling It 


Measure of Traffic and Public’s Gauge of Operator’s Efficiency—Hints as 


to Engaging Operators—The Operator’s Work—Papers Presented at Traffic 


“Call Seconds” Determining Fac- 
tors of Efficient Service Dur- 
ing Rush Hours. 

By Miss Bertua Lats, Traveling Chief 
Operator, the Knapp Telephone 
Properties, Bellevue, Ohio. 
Necessity is the mother of invention, 
and efficiency in any branch of endeavor is 

only attained as a result of experience. 

If we take heed of the lessons of the 
past and learn to correct our mistakes, then 
we become efficient, for all of us make 
mistakes, many of them. The old saying, 
“To the young, experience is the best 
teacher; to the old, wisdom comes with 
and as a result of experience,” always 
holds good. 

In the telephone business, young as it 
is—not yet 47 years young—much has 
been learned; still we are groping our 
way about trying to learn ways and means 
ot handling the problems that are con- 
stantly being brought before us, by rea- 
son of the growth of the business, and 
the ever-increasing volume of traffic. 

Traffic! traffic! traffic! Every employe 
of the traffic department hears these words 
many times during the year—and some- 
times I wonder whether the word really 
means anything to us. 

We are told this and that about the vol- 
ume of traffic. I think we would all be 
better off if we spoke about call seconds— 
not alone between ourselves but also to 
and with the public, for it is not alone 
the number of calls handled every day 
that speeds or slows up the service of the 
telephone companies, but also the length 
of time the lines are held after the call 
has been completed. Many of the com- 
plaints of service are traceable to the 
length of time that subscribers hold the 
line, thus tying up the available trunks, 
be they cord pairs or switches that close 
and hold the circuit. 

During the rush hours this fact stands 
out beyond all other things: Call sec- 
onds are the determining factors, not calls 
alone, in the rendering of efficient service, 
for telephone service is measured in sec- 
ouds, and in our business, brevity of 
speech is more to be applauded than in 
any other branch of human endeavor. 

You have all been told repeatedly, espe- 
cially the operators, that speed of opera- 
tor’s answer is the greatest thing to be 
desired on the original call; and after 
that, the speed with which a recall is 
handled; and that moderr switchboards 
are designed to bring about this miuci; 
desired result. 

Now consider what it would mean if. 
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in addition to these two much-desired meri- 
torious qualities, there could be added a 
means whereby the subscriber could be 
automatically informed when a three- 
minute conversation has been had, pre- 
paratory to the restoration of the line to 
operative service condition—that is, made 
ready for another call. This end can be 
achieved by mechanical means, so far as 
the telephone companies are concerned— 
and some day service will be sold, not at 
so much per month, or at so much per 
call, but at so much per call minute, which 
in my estimation is the true measure of 
telephone service and value. 

Until that time comes, however, we are 
naturally bound by limitations imposed 
upon us by the mechanical means given 
into our hands. This being the case, it 
behooves the operating forces to bear in 
mind that, most of all, the public gauges 
cur efficiency by two things—speed of 
operator’s answer and speed of recall; 
and if these two are the result of our 
efforts, we have been good and efficient 
servants of the public, who pay us our 
salaries and commend or condemn our 
efforts. 


To Keep Service Above Par Se- 
riously Consider Qualifica- 
tions for Operators. 


By Miss TrevELL Jones, 


Local Chief Operator, Lima Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., Lima, Ohio. 


The only thing a telephone company 
has to sell to its subscribers is service— 
telephone service. 

Let us analyze efficient service: Of 
what does it consist? 

I would say: First, a prompt courteous 
answer, then accuracy and speed of con- 
nection, clear and uninterrupted transmis- 
sion, and ability to recall for a second 
connection. 

In order to render this kind of service 
it is necessary to have properly-qualified 
operators and first-class well-kept switch- 
board equipment. We will assume that the 
switchboard is kept up in first-class con- 
dition. The ability then to give efficient 
service would depend upon the operator. 
It is, therefore, very important that we be 
extremely careful what type of girls we 
select. 

The interest an applicant shows in tak- 
ing up a position is an important point to 
watch. If she is interested in the system 
and the service she would be giving to the 
public, rather than how many clothes she 
can buy with the money she earns, that 
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girl in my opinion will become a very effi- 
cient operator; one that will be pleasing 
to the public and one you can depend upon 
to do the work the way it should be done, 
for her heart is in her work. 

From what experience I have had I find 
that girls who range in age from 17 to 24 
years become the most efficient operators. 
Girls older do not adapt themselves to 
the work as quickly, and ones under 17 
years do not realize the importance of the 
work. 

One of the first things that should be 
taken into consideration, when a girl 
makes application for employment, is her 
personal appearance. A girl who neglects 
her personal appearance will neglect her 
work and be careless about the office and 
restroom, and is not a person we would 
want to be seen in our employ. 

In selecting operators, it is preferable to 
get girls who have a high school educa- 
tion, as they are better able to learn the 
work and are more subject to discipline. 
However, in some cases if the girl has 
good environment at home and associates 
with educated people, if she is at all ob- 
serving, she will likely make a pleasing 
and intelligent operator. 

Another important consideration is: 
Does the applicant depend upon her work 
for a living? Does she need the work? 

Girls who do not depend upon their 
work are likely not to be dependable— 
working when they feel like it, as the no- 
tion takes them—and they are not subject 
to correction. They will lay off without 
notifying the operator in charge, and are 
not dependable. An applicant who needs 
and wants the work is the one you can 
depend upon. 

It is also very important that the ap- 
plicant has good health. Telephone work 
requires regular attendance, and we must 
have operators upon whom we can depend 
every day. If an operator works a week 
and is sick a week, we must provide an 
extra girl to carry on her work, otherwise 
the service will not be up to the standard. 

There are three more important things 
which must be considered—the voice, the 
hearing, and the eyesight. 

A good operator must have a clear, dis- 
tinct, pleasant voice. A number repeated 
in clear, distinct manner not only saves 
time from a misunderstanding but assures 
the subscriber that he will get his num- 
ber. 

The first thing a subscriber hears when 
taking the receiver off the hook is the 
operator asking “Number?” If this is giv- 
en in a clear, rising tone of voice, the sub- 
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scriber will have a good impression of the 
service; but if given in a muffled mono- 
tone, a poor impression is had at the start. 

This brings up another point—courtesy. 
You can often appeal to the roughest and 
most unpleasant subscribers by being cour- 
tcous to them. 

Good eyesight should be closely ob- 
served, as it is necessary for the operator 
to be able to read the small numbers which 
appear on the switchboard. 

Good hearing is essential and plays a 
very important part in telephone work. 
An operator who has defective hearing 
will give poor service, not only in giving 
wrong numbers, but in irritating the sub- 
scriber by asking to have the number re- 
peated. 

If an operator expects to take up toll 
work, good writing is very essential as a 
neat, legible toll ticket is not only a time- 
saver for the toll clerks and bookkeepers, 
but avoids mistakes. 

Last, but not least, the applicant’s char- 
acter should be closely scrutinized. If 
there is any question about her reputation, 
she should not be considered at all. 

We want girls who are well thought of 
in the community and can associate with 
the right kind of people. If we employ 
girls of good morals and ones of intel- 
ligence, this will likely have a great deal 
to do with the kind of girls who apply for 
work, 

But if you have the reputation of em- 
ploying girls of questionable character, 
there will likely be few of the desirable 
kind apply. We make it unpleasant for 
the rest of our employes when we employ 
a girl who does not have a good character, 
for operators, like telephone cable, are 
known by their conduct. They must be de- 
pendable. 

Service is the stock and trade of the tel- 
ephone company. To keep this service 
above par, we must seriously consider the 
qualifications of an operator. 


The Work of an Operator in a 
Larger Exchange. 
By Miss D. I. Rytanpn, Chief Operator, 
Star Telephone Co., Ashland, Ohio. 


The work of an operator in the larger 
exchange does not differ materially from 
that of the work in a smaller exchange, 
except it is done on a larger scale and 
adheres to routine more closely in local 
Operating. 

All telephone companies are in business 
to sell service, and, just as in any other 
business, our commodity must be made 
attractive, our salespeople efficient and 
courteous—with the curt left out. 

The work of an operator is a great 
responsibility, requiring constant care and 
attention. Today, more than ever before, 
the public is demanding intelligent busi- 
ness relations with the telephone com- 
panies, and our service is only as good 
as our patrons think it is. You see, the 
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operator plays the important part in deter- 
mining their company’s public relations. 

Of all the people who serve the public 
today, none are more necessary or im- 
portant than the telephone girls—and they 
must handle people afflicted with indiges- 
tion, egotism, stubbornness, bad temper, 
meanness, pure cussedness and every other 
ailment known to mortals. And we must 
get the desire to serve them efficiently 
through our voice! The busy public ap- 
preciates and demands speed, but with it 
must come accuracy. 

The work of an operator is to complete 
connections between two subscribers. In 
larger offices all other details, such as giv- 
ing out changed numbers, taking care of 
complaints, etc., are each handled by spe- 








It Can Be Done. 


Because a thing never has been done 
is no reason it can’t be done. It is only 
an acknowledgment that there is still 
left an obstacle for someone else’s in- 
genuity and persistence to overcome.— 
F. L. Maytag. 
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cial operators. However, the operator at 
the board gives the first impression to 
the patron of the kind of service he can 
expect. 

Some one has said: “She is the Traffic 
Cop at the crossways to regulate the speed 
and determine the right of way.” She sits 
at her position four hours at one shift, 
with an intermission of 15 minutes, with 
a properly adjusted transmitter which is 
essential to quiet and efficient operating 
and less annoyance to adjacent operators. 

The operator holds a cord in each hand 
and as the little light appears, which 
means some one wants service, she inserts 
the plug nearest the light, saying in a 
pleasant, well-modulated voice, “Number, 
please?” and after getting it repeating the 
number distinctly back to the subscriber. 

During this time she has picked up the 
corresponding cord, inserting it in the jack 
of the number called and ringing on the 
proper button. She also has been busy 
with her other hand taking down discon- 
nects; a girl who cannot work with both 
hands with equal ease is never retained 
as an operator. A telephone office is no 
place for a lazy girl or one without ambi- 
tion ; you can soon sort them out in watch- 
ing their work. 

Also, we telephone people are expected 
to be on the job all the time; we cannot 
close our’ offices at 5 o’clock and forget 
all about it until next morning. Girls 
going into the traffic department of tele- 
phone work are told in advance that they 
are expected to work evenings, nights, 
Sundays and holidays from time to time 
as conditions require. 

Each operator faces the board squarely 
and tries to take up the calls in the order 
they come in; they are taught not to pass 
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up old lights with a longer reach for a 
short reach, when a new signal appears— 
that would not be fair to the subscriber. 

In teaching girls the business of oper- 
ating, we begin first, with impressing on 
their minds the need of courtesy. It is 
something the patron has a right to expect 
and which the company requires of all its 
employes. Second, we train them so their 
voices give a pleasant impression of effi- 
ciency to the public. 

Accuracy is next considered; its im- 
portance is obvious. Speed is considered 
next. It is not mere haste, but is the quiet, 
orderly performance of each act, without 
loss of time, combining both courtesy and 
accuracy. 

Cooperation means that the work of 
several persons is required many times in 
completing one call, and the failure of 
ene to perform her part properly reacts 
seriously on the efforts of the others. A 
great help to cooperation is courtesy to 
one another in our work. 

Attendance must be regular and punc- 
tual. 

In our office we have campaigns of the 
important essentials. We have signs which 
are placed in a conspicuous place; such 
as “Courtesy.” For a week, each employe 
concentrates on being courteous. By the 
following week, when we change to “Ac- 
curacy,” the courtesy habit has been es- 
tablished—and so on. 

When we become a little negligent in 
our operating on any point, we start that 
particular campaign, and the operators are 
interested and make the effort to become 
proficient. 

In our Ashland exchange our positions 
are not equipped with the special features, 
except automatic ringing. During our 
December peg count one operator handled 
452 calls between eight and nine o'clock 
in the morning. This girl had little chance, 
even if she had the inclination, to do else 
but stick to business. 

Long distance operating also comes un- 
der the scope of work of an operator. The 
one of vast importance in this is the re- 
corder. She must be prompt in answering ; 
it may mean life or death to some onc; 
it may mean a big financial loss or gain. 
Accuracy also has a big part and means 
more expediency to the outward operator 
in completing the call. 

If the recorder enters the wrong calling 
or called number, or the wrong city or 
state, or any of a number of things, it 
means delay and waste of circuit time; 
also extra work for the outward operator, 
and perhaps a dissatisfied patron. One 
call may give our entire company the name 
of inefficient service. 


As Miss Anne Barnes says: 


Be strong! We are not here to play, to 
dream, to drift; 

We have hard work to do, and loads to 
lift ; 

Shun not, the struggle, face it! 

’Tis God’s gift. 





Construction Planned and Under Way 


Companies in Different Parts of Country at Work Carrying Out Programs 






for Buildings, New Construction and Plant Extensions Planned Some 
Time Ago—Some of the Many Projects of Contemplated Improvements 


Telephone companies are now well 
started on their construction programs 
which have been laid out in the past few 
months. New buildings are being erected 
and the outside plants are being recon- 
structed and thoroughly gone over. Ex- 
tensions are being made to take care of 
additional business. 

In former issues of TELEPHONY infor- 
mation has been published telling of the 
plans of a number of the companies. On 
these pages are presented the construction 
plans of additional companies, most of 
which is already under way. 

The Tuscarawas County Telephone Co. 
has purchased a site in New Philadelphia, 
Ohio, upon which it will erect a new ex- 
change building to serve its Dover and 
New Philadelphia subscribers. The two 
cies will be connected by underground 
cable and served from one central office. 
The cost of the project is estimated at 
$235,000. 

The tentative construction plans, as an- 
nounced by W. B. Gregson, manager of 
the company, include the erection of a 
two-story, fireproof structure 40 ft. by 95 
ft. for the exchange and executive offices; 
a garage and warehouse 40 ft. by 65 ft. in 
dimensions and the laying of underground 
cable to connect the two cities, Dover and 
New Philadelphia. It is expected that 
seven or eight miles of underground cable 
will be placed. 

As soon as the capacity of the plant 
is determined upon, the company’s plans 
will be submitted to an architect, for the 
preparations of plans and estimates. 

The subways conveying the cables to the 
new central office from both cities, will 
be large enough to take care of the growth 
of New Philadelphia and Dover for the 
next 25 or 30 years, according to Manager 
Gregson. 

The plans will be drawn to provide for 
a maximum population of 100,000 for the 
two cities. The combined population at 
present is approximately 20,000. 

The number of telephone subscribers 
in the two cities now served by the com- 
pany, is 4,500. The total also includes 
rural line subscribers. 

The Fayette Home Telephone Co., of 
Lexington, Ky., has had prepared plans 
and specifications for the erection of a 
commodious annex to its present office 


building at Upper and Church streets, 
which will cost, when completed, approxi- 
mately $55,000. 

The new structure, to be built immedi- 
ately in the rear of its present building, 
will have a frontage of 64 feet on the 





south side of Church street and cover all 
the plot of ground now occupied by its 
storage warehouse. This annex will be of 
brick, on a stone foundation, and will be 
two stories above the basement. 


The entire second floor will be occu- 
pied by the operating room, while the 
lower floor will be given over to President 
Thomas A. Combs’ office, the directors’ 
room, and the accounting department. The 
whole will be connected with the present 
office building by corridors or connecting 
doors which will give the effect of being 
a part of the original building. 

As the new warehouse now being erect- 
ed by the company at the intersection of 
East Third street and the Chesapeake & 
Ohio railroad crossing, is ready for 
occupancy, the work of dismantling the 
warehouse on the site where the annex is 
to be built, will be begun, according to 
Manager J. A. Sullivan. It is expected 
that construction of the annex will be well 
under way by the last of the month. 

The Columbia Telephone Co. of Colum- 
bia, Mo., is engaged in materially in- 
creasing its wire facilities and laying un- 
derground cables. At present the Colum- 
bia exchange has 2,508 pairs of working 
wires and about 1,200 are being added. 
Over a mile of four-duct underground 
conduit is being laid in which cables are 
being placed. 

“At the present rate of increase that 
will last us about four years,” F. F. Car- 
ter, manager of the Columbia Telephone 
Co., said recently in speaking of the con- 
struction work in progress. “We have 
been increasing steadily, not by jerks, on 
an average of 300 or more telephones a 
year. 

“Columbia is quite a telephone town,” 
Mr. Carter explained. ‘“We have one tele- 
phone to every three and a half persons 
in Columbia, while the average in the 
United States is about one to eight. Then, 
too, we get an average of 17 calls a line 
in a day. In other communities if they 
get an average of seven or eight they 
think that is good.” 

The Interstate Utilities Co., 
Wash., plans to expend $140,000 this year 
in making additions and improvements to 
its various exchanges. The _ Interstate 
company does not operate in Spokane, but 
operates three exchanges in the state of 
Washington, 21 in Idaho and two in Mon- 
tana. 

The Washington exchanges are at Ione, 
Newport and Tekoa, the Montana ex- 
changes at Libby and Troy, and the Idaho 
exchanges at the following points, Bon- 
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Spokane, - 


ner’s Ferry, Bovill, Clark Fork, Coeur 
D’Alene, Elk River, Fernwood, Harrison, 
Kellogg, Mullan, Orofino, Plummer, Post 
Falls, Potlatch, Priest River, Rathdrum, 
St. Maries, Sandpoint, Spirit Lake, Wal- 
lace, Weippe and Worley. 

The Oklahoma-Arkansas Telephone Co. 
is reconstructing its entire telephone sys- 
tem at Heavener, Okla., and is installing a 
new switchboard. 

The Fairview Central Telephone Co., 
oi Fairview, Ill., is planning to install 
some underground cable this year, Man- 
ager Jerome Lawson reports. 

The Geneseo Telephone Co., of Gene- 
seo, Ill., expects to spend some $3,000 in 
repair work this spring and summer. 
The. Hindsboro Telephone Co., of Hinds- 
boro, Ill., is making arrangements to do 
a good bit of pole line construction work. 

The Peoples Mutual Telephone Co., 
of Hillsboro, will carry out a _ goodly 
sized construction program this year. 
About $9,000 will be spent in pole line 
construction work and in making replace- 
ments and additions to its plant in gen- 
eral. The Looking Glass Prairie Tele- 
phone Co., of Mascoutah, Ill., also ex- 
pects to do some construction work. 

The Metamora Telephone Co., of 
Metamora, Ill., is making arrangements 
to place some of its wires in underground 
conduit. 

The Monmouth Telephone Co., of Mon- 
mouth, IIl., has a large cable construction 
program which it expects to carry out this 
year, its budget provides $20,000 for con- 
struction work, and most of it will be 
spent in replacements and extensions to its 
cable plant. 

The Automatic Home Telephone Co., of 
Pontiac, Ill., will give its plant a general 
overhauling, Operating Manager H. R. 
Wolle reports. 

The Potomac Telephone Co., of Poto- 
mac, Ill., plans to do a good bit of con- 
struction work this year, most of it being 
replacements to existing plant. 

The Bureau County Independent Tele- 
phone Co., of Princeton, IIl., anticipates 
carrying out a big program of pole linc 
construction work, President Elmer Sapp 
reports. 

The Fayette Home Telephone Co., of 
St. Elmo, Ill, will make some ‘replace- 
ments and will also do some new con- 
struction work. 

The Watson Telephone Co., of Wat- 
son, Ill, contemplates making considerable 
replacements to its plant, in order to place 
it in condition to render the best service 
possible, 
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The Waverly Telephone Co., of Waver- 
ly, Ill., plans to spend $3,000 in replace- 
ments and repairs this year, Manager H. I. 
DeTurk informs TELEPHONY. 

The Scott Telephone Co., of Arcadia, 
Fla., plans to install a new 600-line com- 
mon battery switchboard to replace the 
present magneto equipment at Arcadia, 
Manager J. L. Kirk reports. It is ex- 
pected that the improvements and addi- 
tions to be made during the ensuing year 
will cost $15,000. 

The Kirklin Telephone Co., Kirklin, 
Ind., of which W. M. Turner is manager, 
will spend about $1,000 in pole line con- 
struction and replacements to plant. The 
Royal Telephone Co., of Milford, Ind., 
also expects to do a considerable amount 
of replacement work. 

The Blue Star Telephone Co., of New 
Philadelphia, Ind., expects to install a new 
switchboard this year and to make repairs 
and replacements to its entire plant. 

The Odon & Madison Township Tele- 
phone Co., of Odon, Ind., anticipates doing 
some pole line construction work this year, 
as well as making general replacements 
and repairs, at a cost of about $1,500. 

The Otterbein Telephone Co., of Otter- 
bein, Ind., and the Pendleton Telephone 
Co., of Pendleton, Ind., plan to make re- 
placements, repairs and plant additions at 
a cost of $2,000 each. 

The Home Telephone Co., of Wabash, 
Ind., expects to spend $6,000 in making re- 
placements, repairs and extensions to its 
plant. 

The Whitestown Telephone Co. of 
Whitestown, Ind., is planning to give its 
plant a general overhauling. In order to 
place it in first class working order it is 
anticipated that $3,000 will be spent in 
making repairs and replacements. 

The Belmond Telephone Co., Belmond, 
Iowa, of which T. A. Davenport is man- 
ager, likewise plans to overhaul its plant. 
Between $2,000 and $3,000 will be spent in 
pele line reconstruction work and in mak- 
ing general replacements and repairs. 

The Callender Mutual Telephone Co., of 
Callender, Iowa, the Davis City Telephone 
Co., of Davis City, lowa, and the Eldridge 
Mutual Telephone Co. of Eldridge, Iowa, 
expect to do a good bit of replacement 
and repair work. 

The Marne & Elkhorn Telephone Co., 
of Elk Horn, anticipates doing consider- 
able pole line construction work and 
making other replacements and repairs to 
plant, at a cost of $3,000, according to 
Manager H. Johnson. 

The Graettinger Telephone Co., of 
Graettinger, lowa, the Farmers Mutual 
Telephone Co., of Grand Mound, Iowa, 
and the Hartley Telephone Exchange, of 
Hartley, Iowa, expect to do a considerable 
amount of repair and replacement work. 

The Story County Independent Tele- 
phone Co., Nevada, Iowa, of which F. M. 
Boardman is manager, plans to spend 
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$8,000 for construction work this year, 
mostly for repairs and replacements. 

The Oakland Telephone Co., Oakland, 
Iowa; the Oxford Junction Telephone Co., 
Oxford Junction, Iowa; the Pleasanton 
Telephone Co., Pleasanton, Iowa; the 
Paton Mutual Telephone Exchange, Pa- 
ton, Iowa, and the Tingley Telephone Co., 








Your Create 


Thinking Helps 
World You Live In. 

Are you remembering always that 
there is magic in your thinking? Every 
day you are helping to create the world 
you live in by the thinking you do. 
Your own face is being changed by the 
thoughts that flit through your mind. If 
your thinking is beautiful there is beauty 
in your face that has been created by 
that thinking.—Tom Dreier. 








Tingley, Iowa, expect to do considerable 
construction and repair work this year. 

The Fowler Telephone Co., of Pella, 
Iowa, expects to spend $4,500 this year in 
making new additions to its plant, Man- 
ager W. H. Fowler reports. 

The Sidney Telephone Co., of Sidney, 
Iowa, anticipates doing considerable pole 
line construction work this year at a cost 
of about $2,000, according to 
J. F. Meyer. 

The Belpre Telephone Exchange, Bel- 
pre, Kans., of which T. L. Sidebottom is 
manager, will make considerable repairs 
and additions to its plant at an estimated 
cost of $2,500. 

The Wilson County Telephone Co., of 
Benedict, Kans., contemplates doing con- 
siderable pole line construction work this 
year, in addition to making general re- 
placements and repairs. About $2,000 will 
be spent on this work. The Hanover Tele- 
phone Co., of Hanover, Kans., likewise 
contemplates spending $2,000 in making 
replacements and repairs to its plant. 

The following Kansas companies con- 
template doing a good bit of repair and 
construction work this year. 

Council Grove Mutual Telephone Co., 
Council Grove; Cullison Co-operative 
Telephone Co., Cullison; Rural Telephone 
Association, Delphos; Farmers Telephone 
Co., Hamlin; Linn Rural Telephone Co., 
Linn; Farmers & Citizens Telephone Co., 
Munden; Atchison County Mutual Tele- 
phone Co., Muscotah; Nickerson Tele- 
phone Co., Nickerson; Potter Telephone 
Co., Potter, and Sterling Telephone Co., 
Sterling. 

The Russell Co., Russell, 
Kans., of which Miles Baldwin is man- 
ager, is planning to install new switch- 
board equipment and to make some addi- 
tions and replacements to its plant. 

The Ashland Telephone Co., of Ashland, 
Ky., is planning to spend $60,000 in new 
construction work during the ensuing year, 
Manager H. B. Smith reports. The Peo- 
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ples Telephone System of Ashland, of 
which Mr. Smith is also manager, will 
spend some $10,000 in new construction 
work and repairs. 

The Accident Mutual Telephone Asso- 
ciation, which operates some 300 tele- 
phones at Hoyes, Md., and vicinity, con- 
templates doing considerable replacement 
work this year. 

The Port Hope Telephone Co., of Port 
Hope, Mich., plans to do considerable re- 
placement and repair work this year as 
well as some new construction work. 

The Pierce Independent Telephone Co., 
of Pierce, and the Union Telephone Co., 
of Wausau, Neb., expect to spend several 
thousand dollars each during the ensuing 
year in repair, replacement and new con- 
struction work. 

Considerable construction is also planned 
by the following Nebraska companies: 
Brady Telephone Co., Brady; Eagle Inde- 
pendent Telephone Co., Eagle; Northern 
Antelope Telephone Co., Neligh, and 
Palmer Telephone Co., Palmer. 

The Mooresville Telephone Co., of 
Mooresville, N. C., is making arrange- 
ments to do considerable construct’ a1 work 
during the ensuing year. About $5,000 will 
be spent on replacements and new con- 
struction work. Some construction work 
will also be done by the Fremont Tele- 
phone Co., of Fremont, N. C., and the City 
Telephone Co., of Southern Pines, N. C. 

The Athens County Home Telephone 
Co., of Athens, Ohio, has a program for 
new construction work to be carried out 
this year that will entail the expenditure 
of some $25,000. The installation of con- 
siderable amount of underground conduit 
and cable will form part of this year’s con- 
struction program Manager C. L. Jones 
reports. 

The Cambridge Home Telephone Co., 
Cambridge, Ohio, of which Fred L. Sears 
is manager, expects to spend $30,000 this 
year in placing its system in first class con- 
dition and in making extensions in order 
to take care of its growth in subscribers. 


The Valley Telephone Co., of Lebanon, 
Ohio, and the Jefferson & Warren Tele- 
phone Co., of Orangeville, Ohio, are mak- 
ing arrangements to do considerable con- 
struction work this year. Some $5,000 
will be spent by each of these companies 
in making the needed replacements and re- 
pairs to their systems. 

The following Pennsylvania companies 
also contemplate doing considerable con- 
struction work this year: 

Columbia Telephone Co., Columbia; 
Rural Telephone Co., Knox; Masterson- 
ville Telephone Co., Manheim; Morrison's 
Cove Telephone Co., Martinsburg; Brad- 
ford County Telephone Co., Towanda; 
and Elk Run Telephone Lines, Watrous. 
About $5,000 will be spent by the Morri- 
son’s Cove company, $2,000 by the Brad- 
ford County and $3,000 by the Elk Run 
Telephone Lines. 
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Radio and Its Relation to Telephony 


Magnitude of Radio and Opportunity Offered—Possibility of Wired Wireless 
for Farm Lines—Broadcasting and Toll Revenues—Merchandising of Radio 
Equipment—Paper Presented at Convention of the Wisconsin Association 
By W. B. Schulte, 


Secretary, Burgess Battery Co., Madison, Wis. 


Some months ago Hoard’s Dairyman, 
a magazine of Fort Atkinson, made a sur- 
vey of radio among farmers. In answer 
to the question, “How have you profited 
by radio?” one farmer replied: 

“One night last winter we heard over 
our radio that a severe storm was coming 
—in fact, was on the way. I went out 
and closed up the doors and windows in 
the barn and also in the hog house, put- 
ting down some extra bedding. Before I 
got to the house the storm broke. Can’t 
say I benefited much, but undoubtedly the 
hogs did.” 

Perhaps you feel that you won't benefit 
much by radio, but that others which are 
purely radio organizations will. 

It is true that at the suggestion of the 
United States government many of the 
present radio patents have been thrown 
into a common pool to protect American 
interests from foreign control and that at 
present radio inventions and developments 
seem to be controlled by this organization. 
Radio, however, in its application is so new 
that there are abundant opportunities to 
make new discoveries in unscratched fields. 

The difference between man and ani- 
mal is that man can express himself and 
animals cannot. Civilization has advanced 
with communication and_ transportation. 
Our wired telephones have been perhaps 
as much of a factor in developing this 
country as have the railroads. The wire 
telephone is for the personal party-to- 
party communication. Radio broadcasting 
today, as its name implies, is for general 
communication. 

Just as a personal letter or note is a 
personal party communication, the news- 
paper is a broadcast for all. The aids to 
the development of newspapers, such as 
the typewriter and the copying press and 
multigraph, are also used in speeding up 
personal communications. The methods 
of distribution initiated by newspapers, 
quick mail service and pneumatic tubes, 
are likewise used for personal messages. 
Just so can wire telephony make use of 
the discoveries in radio. 

There should be no fear on the part of 
the telephone men that they have not as 
good a chance as others to study, develop 
and apply radio principles to their own 
work. Radio research, fortunately, can be 
conducted in less time than can some 
other types.of research—for example, gas- 
oline engines or electrical machinery. 
Radio experimental equipment is simple 
as compared with these others and can be 


made at considerable less cost and tin 
There is abundant opportunity then .or 
independent investigators who have the 
proper balance between theory and prac- 
tice to discover and develop new princi- 
ples which can be made profitable. 
Without going back over the history of 
radio I can say that it was 37 years ago 


when Hertz showed that the electromag-_ 








Make Your Own Road to Success. 

There is no royal speedway to suc- 
cess; in reality, there is no road at all. 
You must make your own road over a 
rough country. Some find an easier way 
than others, due in a few cases to good 
luck. 

Some are stronger than others and go 
faster and farther. Some find the way 
hard and progress slow. But you may 
be sure that no one reaches success who 
does not try and does not work hard 
for it—Guy E. Tripp, chairman of the 


board, Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co. 








netic waves are in complete accord with 
the waves of light and heat. The same 
year Heaviside established telephonic 
speech between the surface of the earth 
and mine passages 300 feet deep. 

It was 29 years ago that Marconi’s in- 
vestigations led him to the conclusions 
that electrical waves could be used as a 
means of wireless communication, and 23 
years ago Professor Fessenden applied for 
a patent on improvements leading the way 
to continuous wave telegraphy and te- 
lephony. At that time the first trans- 
atlantic wireless telegraph message was 
transmitted. 

The vacuum tube, which many of us 
think of as a comparatively recent inven- 
tion, was patented by Dr. Fleming 20 years 
ago, and 18 years ago Dr. Lee DeForest 
obtained his patent on the present three- 
element vacuum tube, known as the au- 
dion. 

The life of a letters patent granted by 
our government is 17 years. You can see 
that if all of these inventions were pat- 
ented, their exclusive rights would have 
expired. 

Some of the so-called “monopolistic” 
patents in radio, about which we read in 
the magazines and newspapers, and even 
in the Congressional Record, are so old 
that they have only a few years to run. 

When we look back over the age of the 
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art of communication, a 17-year period, 
to which an inventor is given a monop- 
oly, appears to be comparatively small 
time. The art and methods of communi- 
cation, because of their tremendous invest- 
ment in plants and equipment, cannot be 
changed overnight to make use of some 
new invention. 

It is true that in 17 years an improved 
pencil or fountain pen can be made, mar- 
keted and placed in the hands of every 
possible user and all profits realized, but 
such a thing cannot happen in the tele- 
phone field if it means a scrapping or a 
changing of equipment. Twenty-four 
years ago I used ai? automatic telephone 
in the state of.New Mexico. Yet with 
economi™ Hreg.-“e on the telephone com- 
panies t> gpelish manual exchanges the 
automati as just beginning to make itself 
known ii the larger cities. 

As bearing on the magnitude of the 
radio industry Roger Babson, the econo- 
mist, at the beginning of this year pre- 
dicted that the American public would 
spend 350 million dollars on radio equip- 
ment in 1924. The experience of manu- 
facturers for the first five months indi- 
cate that Babson was not only approxi- 
mately correct, but that the sales will 
actually be greater. 

David Sarnoff of the Radio Corp. of 
America predicts that in 1925 a half-bil- 
lion do"axs will be spent by the American 
people or radio equipment. If the total 
numbe of telephone subscribers in this 
country s 44,350,000, this will be equiva- 
lent to most $35 per subscriber. 

So muti for the cold statistics of the 
radio bu: ess. You are not interested in 
them but 1 what radio means to the tel- 
ephone manager. Let me say at the out- 
set that I plead ignorance of telephone 
engineering and practice, also to the de- 
tails of radio, but because of the war I 
became interested in the use of small 
power units for radio communication, and 
I have been interested in it ever since. 
Those of us who a few years ago felt 
that radio would become popular and for- 
tified ourselves by studying it never imag- 
ined that radio would reach its present 
proportions, or that there would be the 
possibilities of use which present discov- 
eries indicate. 

As bearing directly on the effect of 
radio on telephone operation I must tell 
you that about a year ago I was on a train 
leaving Mr. Weirich’s prosperous little 
city and overheard the conversation of an 
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old farmer talking radio with a compan- 
ion. Working myself into the conversa- 
tion, I asked him how he liked it, and he 
answered, “Fine! The old woman don’t 
listen on the phone no more.” 

This is, indeed, a concrete example of 
how at least one exchange was_helped. 

Radio telephony, as you know, has been 
given its greatest impetus by the perfec- 
tion of the vacuum tube, both for trans- 
mitting and receiving. The vacuum tube 
is a generator of electrostatic waves of 
high frequency much above the audio fre- 
quencies. These waves can be kept con- 
stant in frequency to a fraction of a per 
cent, and they may be detected by another 
vacuum tube attuned to the same fre- 
quency. 

By varying the intensity of the waves 
with an audio frequency, the wave car- 
ries the voice. Many carrier waves of 
different frequencies can be in the air at 
the same time and not interfere with one 
another, and only the attuned receivers will 
respond to these waves. The waves will 
pass all obstructions with varying degrees, 
but they may be aided in their transmis- 
sion by metallic conductors. 

Vacuum tubes have been used as’ re- 
peaters or amplifiers by the telephone com- 
panies for 10 or 12 years and that “hey 
are today used on some long distance’ cir- 
‘its where the audio frequency is carried 
vy a carrier wave generated by vacuum 
tubes and filtered out in the same way. 
This makes it possible to carry several 
conversations over the same pair of wires, 
the conversations being led into a set of 
vacuum tubes at one end and being filtered 
out at the other. 


Major General G. O. Squier of the 
United States Signal Corps for some 
years has been experimenting with wired 
wireless. Without knowing the details, of 
his system, but understanding the cly r- 
acteristics of wireless waves, we can ¢ |)- 
ceive the possibility of doing away » ith 
overhead wires. ' 


“Wired Wireless” Farm Lines" 
It is not too much of a strain * the 
imagination to picture a farm lin! con- 
sisting of only a single bare wire, not sus- 
pended on poles, but laid in a shallow 
trench and covered with soil or a con- 
crete road. The subscribers’ instru- 
ments are radio sets tuned to a definite 
frequency and responding only to the car- 
rier wave of a definite frequency. At the 
exchange, radio and audio coupling con- 
nects the different frequencies of sub- 
scribers to permit them to talk. 


You probably wonder how signaling or 
ringing could be accomplished. This is 
already partly worked out, and some wire- 
less call systems have already been estab- 
lished or have been installed on ocean 
hoats. We don’t know exactly what prin- 
ciple will be used, but you can see that if 
you have, for example, six frequencies 
with which to ring and each subscriber 
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responds only when two frequencies are 
used, perhaps 30 subscribers could be put 
onto the same line. 

If the wire that is laid in the ground 
is broken—for example torn up by a fliv- 
ver aeroplane making a poor landing—the 
circuit is not entirely hopeless, as the high 
frequency currents will jump across the 
break. The repair cost will be small, as 
your repairmen will be equipped with 
trenchi ~ tools and a soldering outfit, in- 
stead o. climbers, pole raisers, crossarms 
and insulators. 

Perhaps some of you who have played 
with and enjoyed radio in your homes 
have had trouble in tuning and been both- 
ered by fading and static and you say 
that it will be impossible to get apparatus 
to accomplish the purposes of our imag- 
inary farmers’ exchange. Just remember 
that the present telephone exchange equip- 
ment was not developed in four or five 
years, and that is about the age of the gen- 
erai radio receiving apparatus. Fortu- 
nately, every new model of radio shows 
improvements, and by examining any of 
the receiving sets you can see for your- 
self that a simplification of construction is 
not only desirable but possible. 


Future Costs of Radio Sets. 


In quantity production, after careful 
design and under proper supervision, these 
radio sets will be made ridiculously cheap 
as compared with the present prices. The 
telephone receiver is so common that we 
do not give it much thought, but it is 
actually marvelous that a desk telephone 
can be made to sell for a few dollars, and 
radio sets, when the same thought has 
been applied to them, can be made as 
cheaply and as efficient. 

In tuning our radio sets we are all 
taught to twist a few dials connected ei- 
ther with inductances or condensers. Some 
of us have sets that are so sensitive that 
the proximity of our hand unbalances the 
tuning. 

A most interesting line of experimental 
work is being carried out in the study of 
the effect of crystals to tuning sets—not 
the crystal detectors, but crystal slabs of 
small size. I have seen a mineral crystal 
about the size and thickness of a silver 
dollar placed between two brass plates in 
an oscillating circuit. When the set was 
operating, a changing of the inductance 
or capacities failed to change the fre- 
quency. The small piece of mineral acted 
as a regulator or balancer or governor and 
maintained the frequency of the circuit at 
a predetermined value. By putting in an- 
other crystal of a different thickness, a 
different frequency was obtained and main- 
tained. 

Common Epsom salt crystals have sim- 
ilar peculiar properties and undoubtedly 
other crystals or different materials will 
be discovered which will maintain a con- 
stant frequency. The action, we learn, is 
a mechanical one and it depends on the 
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shape, nature and thickness of the crys- 
tals. 

This is mentioned only to show that it 
may be possible to have small crystals 
or materials all calibrated to a proper fre- 
quency and that, by slipping these crystals 
or cartridges into clips like a fuse clip, 
you will be able to change or regulate the 
tuning of a subscriber’s receiving set with- 
out any more trouble than you now re- 
place a burned-out lightning arrester car- 
bon. 


Practical Use for Radio. 

More wonderful and interesting things 
will be found like the mineral crystal I 
have mentioned, which can be made prac- 
tical use of in wired telephony, and a tele- 
phone engineer should ever keep in touch 
with the published results of radio experi- 
mentation, because he may find some prac- 
tical use of a result that a pure scientist 
has laid aside as finished. 

Radio waves can be directed, and such 
directed radio is in actual use by our 
government. When directed waves be- 
come more efficient there will be greater 
possibility of radio links covering barren 
wastes or water and connected with land 
lines. 

The criticism is often made that radio 
will not be secret and that messages by 
radio can be picked up by outsiders. This 
is true, but it is also true that your own 
wire circuits are not secret, and that an 
able radio engineer, if he desires, can 
steal any messages that he wants from 
your own lines without making a metallic 
contact with them. 

We all know that radio broadcasting 
has increased the load on telephone and 
telegraph companies because of the large 
number of congratulatory messages which 
are sent to a broadcasting station during 
or after a performance. 

The story is told that about 18 months 
ago, when San Francisco opened a new 
broadcasting station, the mayor of the 
city was invited to address an unseen au- 
dience. Talking to the microphone, he 
said he was interested to know how many 
heard him and asked all to wire him at 
his expense. The newspapers tell us that 
within 12 hours the Western Union had 
him charged up with over $3,000 worth of 
collect messages. 

In Chicago in March a radio prize con- 
test brought in over 47,000 telegrams in 
24 hours, the toll of which was over 
$29,000. It is estimated that the Chicago 
broadcasting stations have increased the 
telegraph business almost $100,000 a year. 
One station alone has six telegraph op- 
erators and three toll operators at its 
broadcasting station to handle the prepaid 
incoming messages. 


A few months ago I happened to be at 
WLAG, Minneapolis, when they were 
broadcasting a play in which Andy Gump 
was accused of being a public nuisance 
because he had a single circuit radiating 
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receiver and he was annoying Walt and 
the rest of the Gasoline Alley gang by 
his interference. 

The station broadcasting had no sooner 
started than three telephone girls began 
answering telephone calls, practically all 
of which were long distance. I recall one 
during the first five minutes from the clerk 
of the circuit court in a city some hun- 
dred miles from Minneapolis. The clerk 
said he hoped that Andy would hang—and 
he probably paid a dollar in toll to record 
his vote. 

Perhaps some of you wide-awake tele- 
phone managers can devise ways of en- 
couraging your subscribers to telephone 
in their applause to the radio stations. The 
stations encourage these messages because 
they find it easier to obtain their artists 
when broadcast listeners record their ap- 
plause and express their pleasure with the 
program. There may. be some way of en- 
couraging your subscribers to use the long 
distance instead of the telegraph. 

Perhaps you can make arrangements to 
collect or group the sentiment of a num- 
ber of subscribers and then relay this to 
the broadcasting stations. If the busi- 
ness is profitable, there certainly must be 
some way of stimulating it and turning it 
your way. 

The question is often asked: “Does it 
pay to sell radio equipment and parts?” 
This can only be answered with the: pro- 
vision that if the merchandising is done 
on a proper basis there is a great oppor- 
tunity for making profits through the sale 
of radio. 

Exchange managers who have facilities 
for selling at retail and who appreciate 
that there are rapid changes in radio mer- 
chandise and, therefore, arrange for a 
quick turnover, can make some profits. 
The secret is in choosing reliable, stand- 
ard, salable parts which can be sold at a 
fair margin. 

Unless the volume is large, it does not 
warrant special salesmen acquainted with 
general radio. These salesmen must have 
a good balance between radio knowledge 
and the desire to merchandise. They must 
not become so interested in the intricate 
beauties of a new circuit as to forget that 
their object is to make a sale at a profit. 

It may be of value in small exchanges 
to sell radio parts to develop good will to 
customers who come in for their radio 
supplies. Many radio supplies, such as 
wire, receivers and batteries, fit in nicely 
with the general line of electrical supplies 
that are carried by some exchanges. 

It seems to me that men who have had 
cither telephone plant or office experience, 
and then desire to go into radio, can fit 
themselves by study and experimental 
work to take a prominent place in the 
radio business. There is no reason why 
our radio engineers in the future cannot 
come from the telephone organizations as 
well as from electrical engineering and 
purely physical science fields. 
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Radio had the benefit of all of the 
knowledge of wire telephony, and, had it 
not been for your knowledge of circuits 
and transmitters, radio would not have 
been developed as far today. They are 
finding, however, that regular telephone 


-transmitters and transmitting lines are not 


always suited for carrying the tones and 
overtones of orchestras and individual in- 
struments. Much study is, therefore, 
being directed to the improvement of mi- 
crophones and, undoubtedly, some new mi- 
crophonic properties of materials will be 
discovered. 

The results of this work will be of ben- 
efit to the telephone art and, perhaps, a 
simplification of transmitter devices will 
be effected. As an example of some un- 
usual effects, certain crystals, for exam- 
ple Epsom salts, under certain conditions 
actually become a transmitter. Large 
crystals can be covered with a cone of 
paper and, when properly connected to the 
circuit, will reproduce sound to an un- 
canny degree. A study of microphones is 
leading to the use of arcs, condensers, 
liquids and many other materials not at all 
similar to the carbon grains with which 
you are familiar. 

Some of the progressive Independent 
telephone manufacturing companies are 
manufacturing and marketing radio re- 
ceiving sets. That they are doing this is 
evidence of the fact that they are studying 
radio behind the walls of their research 
laboratories and, undoubtedly, their engi- 
neers are going to discover and apply prin- 
ciples of radio to the equipment that is 
furnished the exchanges. 

All telephone managers should get ac- 
quainted with the amateur of the Amer- 
ican Radio Relay League in their neigh- 
borhood and obtain his good will. It may 
be necessary some time when your own 
lines are down to avail yourselves of the 
service of the organized radio relay 
league. It stands ready in emergencies to 
operate on a 24-hour schedule and it is 
more than willing to demonstrate that am- 
ateur radio is of practical use. 

It is unwise to prophesy, but I cannot 
conceive the wireless telephone taking the 
place of our wire telephone communica- 
tion. I am sure that none of us will live 
to see that happen. Nor will it decrease 
the use of the telephones. It will prob- 
ably not only increase the use of tele- 
phones, but decrease the cost. 

Radio will change telephone practice and 
some equipment may be rendered obsolete 
earlier because of radio than without it. 
You may be able to accomplish certain 
things because you have radio to work 
with. Don’t consider it the enemy of wire 
telephony but think of it as an ally. 


Some Methods of Testing Radio 
Receiving Sets. 

Technologic Paper, No. 256, of 

United States Bureau 


the 
of Standards on 
of Testing Radio Receiving 


“Methods 
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Sets” is ready for distribution by the Su 
perintendent of Documents, Washington, 
D. C., at 10 cents per copy. The paper 
describes methods of measuring the elec- 
trical characteristics of a radio receiving 
set and formulates statements of features 
which may be learned by an inspection of 
the electrical and mechanical design of a 
set. 

This work was undertaken at the re- 
quests of the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics of the Department of Agriculture, 
representatives of radio manufacturing 
companies, testing laboratories, and other 
organizations. In developing the test meth- 
ods described, it has been the bureau’s 
aim to provide means for determining to 
what extent a receiving set embodies the 
following characteristics : 

(1) Sufficient sensitivity to produce au- 
dible or loud sounds when turned to re- 
ceive from stations which may be located 
at a considerable distance. 

(2) Selectivity, or the ability to respond 
to signals of a given’ frequency without re- 
sponding to signals of slightly different 
frequency. 

(3) Convenience of operation and sim- 
plicity of manipulation, so that persons not 
highly trained nor conversant with the de- 
tails of the circuits used may still be able 
to operate the receiving sets satisfactorily. 

(4) Effectiveness in covering the range 
of frequencies used by the transmitting 
stations which it is desired to receive. 

(5) Substantial construction, which will 
insure the set remaining in serviceable con- 
dition in spite of. rough handling received 
during shipment and use. 

Besides describing the methods of test- 
ing sets, the paper contains a summary of 
data from measurements of sensitivity and 
selectivity or sharpness of resonance of 28 
receiving sets of various types made by 15 
manufacturers. 


Trap for New York Telephone 
Coin-Box Thieves. 

To cope with the increasing number oi 
telephone coin-box thefts, which in the 
Bronx alone during the last three months 
have resulted in losses aggregating thou- 
sands of dollars, the New York Telephone 
Co. has devised a secret alarm system 
which flashes a signal at a telephone ex- 
change whenever a coin box is tampered 
with. 

Daniel Regan, a clerk, 22 years old, was 
arrested at 3:30 a. m., recently by Detec- 
tive Doyle and E. T. Worth, a special 
agent of the telephone company, who had 
been notified that a “flash” had been re- 
ceived from a telephone slot machine on 
the second floor of a building. The police 
allege that Regan had ripped out the coin 
box and then gone to the roof, where he 
smashed the box, which contained $7.40. 

In Regan’s possession, the police say, 
were found two screwdrivers and several 
pages torn from a telephone book, giving 
the locations of telephone pay stations. 











Sundry Snapshots Along the Trail 


Observations and Comments, Pertinent and Otherwise, 
On the Sunshine and Shadows of Telephone Work 


I] have sailed some streaks of troubled 
waters, 
Rocked the boat a little, too, I guess; 
I have done the things I hadn’t ought to, 
And of erstwhile pleasant prospects 
made a mess. 
I have let my tiller drag unheeding, 
Drifted lazily with wind and tide 
When I should have been busy reading, 
Dangers that encroached on every side. 
I have often failed to watch the compass, 
Or note the barometer’s rise and fall: 
I have stayed afloat, ’tis true, though 
hardly, 
But I guess that lot is common to us all. 


Life is sometimes composed of two 
main occupations—wishing you had and 
sorry you didn't. folks 
find life about alike. Shadows seem dark 
at times and then a few minutes of sun- 
shine makes us all forget the shade. 

We 


ceaselessly for 


However, most 


sometimes weary of watching so 
dangers and 
are content for a time to forget the rules 
of safety and revel in the pleasures of 


the passing moments. 


threatening 


Perhaps this is a 
good thing, this relaxing, this relieving of 
tension and constant supervision of our 
course. We need to let up sometimes, but 
we cannot forget too long else there will 
be disaster. 

Along the line of telephone endeavor 
there are many things that need constant 
watching, none more so than maintenance. 
There are many dangerous results to let- 
ting this branch of our business suffer. 
This season of the year, especially spring 
and early summer, is a very good time to 
look after this part of our work. The 
major replacements should be done now 
when the weather is fine and the roads 
good, before the warm weather gets too 
pronounced. 


Broken poles should be replaced. Slack 
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“lve sailed some streaks of troubled water; 


boat a little too, | guess.”’ 


guys retightened, rotten butts sawed off 
and the poles reset, leads moved where 
necessary to accommodate road changes 
and all jobs of like nature which are more 
than mere jobs of repairs. 


I wish i bad- 


By Well Clay 


One of the main things to remember is 
this: Know what you will have to do, 
when you will have to do it, and have the 
things on hand to do the job thoroughly 
and efficiently when the time comes. This 
takes planning and 
maintenance crew before and after loading, 
as they are on the job. 

These maintenance jobs are, in a 
way, specific ones and give 
notice beforehand; some- 
times quite a while before- 
hand. As a result they are 
easy to prepare for. On the 
ordinary repair or 
jobs, however, one has to 
have a good deal of equip- 
ment along all the while if 
one is to take care, on the 
spot, of all the 
ments that are encountered. 


supervision of the 


patrol 


require- 


The so-called hip tools of a lineman 
are not so numerous—one small screw 
driver, vest-pocket size for transmitter 


work, one long screw driver, for ordinary 
work, one pair of diagonal pliers and 
one pair of long nose pliers, one pair of 
connectors, a roll of tape and an oil can 
for generators. These will get you into 
almost any telephone and get it to work- 
ing, if there are no replacements to make. 

On the patrol job, however, where a 
general going over of the lines is con- 
templated and everything to be left ship- 
shape in one trip, one must be equipped 
in a more elaborate way and yet not so 
heavily loaded so the equipment will be 
a burden of dead weight without specific 
use. For the ordinary patrol car, where 
after the 
for a year, 


is to take rural lines one 
other and leave them O. K. 
the equipment must include the following, 


one 


each of which will have a specific use and 
which will be needed at 
subscriber’s station: 
First, put under the seat 
of your flivver about three 
copies of your telephone di- 
rectory, nicely wrapped up 
to keep them free from dirt, 
in case some subscriber has 
.lost a book. When you use 
one, replace it when you 
come in at night. You will 
never need more than three 
in any one day and if you 
replace all articles to keep 
them up to a regular limit of number at 
all times, you will always be prepared. 
This applies to all materials as well as to 
telephone directories. 
It may take some planning to so pack 
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almost any 


rocked the 


the following articles and tie them at the 
sides as to get them all on, but it is 
easily done, as we all know. Not only 
should they be all in the outfit, but they 
should be arranged in such a way that 










Le'me see! | 
Did I forget 
anything? | 


“One must be equipped in a more elaborate manner and 


yet not so heavily loaded.’’ 


the patrolman will know where they are 
and the ones most used and oftenest re- 
quired most conveniently at hand. 

First, as to tools: One pair diagonal 
pliers, one pair long nose pliers, one flash- 
light for dark corners in the telephones 
where light in the house is bad. This 
often happens where the only light is from 
a window beside the telephone. The light 
shines in your eyes all right, but not into 
the telephone. Sometimes, too, in 
mer, the lady of the house darkens the 
room by pulling down all the curtains to 
keep the flies out. 

One pair of connectors, small sized, will 
do for emergency splicing and will not 
take up so much room. One oil can for 
oiling generators. One hammer and one 
Boy Scout hatchet. Some carry a small 
magnetic hammer with a long handle to 
tack up loose dropwire where it is hard 


sum- 


to gét ladders to reach outside wiring. 

One long-shanked screwdriver of a small 
size for opening telephone doors and to 
poke too ambitious dogs in the ribs with. 
One brace and bits, assorted sizes, to bore 
You may not often have occa- 
sion to use it, but when you do, it will be 
very handy. 


holes with. 


Then, too, one wants a line book con- 
taining all the names of patrons on the 
The tele- 
phone directory is not just the thing ex- 
cept in small exchanges where there are 
but few telephones. The line book will 
tell you all the people on the line and 
help you to know what patron you are 
coming to next. 


lines, together with their rings. 


It also helps in testing 
lines after repairing trouble. 

A carpenter saw, a short one, is a fine 
thing to have along to trim trees or do 
other work in emergencies. 
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A small vise which can easily be clamped 
onto some part of the car is mighty handy. 
Often with its aid one can mend or file 
parts of the telephone which need such 
attention. Often the old style generator 
cranks become loose and have to be re- 


riveted. By screwing a nail into the vise 


and using the head for a punch, the metal 
in the crankpin can be upset with a tack 
hammer or riveting hammer and thus 
made tight again. 

A bunch of skeleton keys will enable 
you to get into the residences where tele- 
phones are situated if the family is not 
at home. More often than not the average 
rural subscriber will lock his front door 
and leave the rest unlocked. 

They never resent it when you go in to 
fix the telephone, anyhow. They want it 
fixed and they know wealthy telephone 
linemen will not care for anything about 
the place and will not steal anything. A 
bunch of tape; a small shovel with a short 
handle, about completes the assortment of 
tools and equipment absolutely essential 
to do good work. 

As regards materials, I guess I will 
write about them another time, for I have 
a list of them which I have cooked out 
through the years as being most necessary, 
the list being revised, of course, from 
year to year as old things go out and new 
materials come on the market. 

APHORISM: A good axe must have 
a good handle. 


Communication Facilities Installed 
for Democratic Convention. 

Extensive arrangements are being made 
by the New York Telephone Co. and the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. to 
provide adequate facilities at the Madison 
Square Garden for the coming session of 
the Democratic national convention. The 
plans made for telephone installation at 
the Garden will so augment the present 
telephone facilities at the convention hall 
that the many thousands in attendance at 
the sessions and the 750 press representa- 
tives will be able to transact business and 
keep the public informed of convention 
activities with efficiency and dispatch. 

A special telephone cable containing 600 
pairs of wire has been installed in Madison 
Square Garden to carry the additional cir- 
cuits required for the convention. Con- 
nection of the various press association 
locations in the Garden will be made with 
their existent leased wired systems which 
reach all sections of the country. In the 
cases of some of the larger newspapers, 
leased wires arranged especially for the 
convention will be run from the Garden to 
their offices. 

Leased wire and other telephone facili- 
ties will be installed for certain news- 
papers from the convention hall to their 
temporary convention hotel headquarters. 

Special telephone equipment operating 
from two instruments on his desk will en- 
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able the speaker of the convention to com- 
municate at all times with certain strategic 
points in the Garden. Arrangements have 
been made for the installation of the West- 
ern Electric public address system in the 
Garden, which includes the placing of 19 


loud speaker projectors at various vantage’ 


points throughout the auditorium which 
will enable the audience to hear clearly the 
addresses made at the sessions. 

An important feature of the telephone 
equipment will be a comprehensive and 
adequate public .telephone installation at 
several points in the Garden. The main 
equipment will be placed in the Garden 
Theater, which will be transformed and 
remodeled into a smoking and lounge room. 

At this point operators will be available 
for the handling of local telephone calls 
and long distance service. Telephone 
booths will be placed in the casement for 
the incidental use of the press and a bank 
of coin-box telephones will be placed in 
the various restrooms and the restaurant 
at the Garden. Other groups of coin boxes 
will be installed at the Fourth avenue en- 
trance and at various other points. 

Facilities also will be provided to con- 
nect the loud-speaking telephone apparatus 
in the convention hall with long distance 
lines of the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. so that the proceedings may be 
sent by wire to 14 and possibly one or two 
other broadcasting stations. 

The broadcast circuit would include 
these stations: WEAF and WJZ, New 
York; WCAP and WRC, Washington; 
WGY, Schenectady; WGR, Buffalo; 
KDKA, Pittsburgh; WGN, WMAQ and 
WLS, Chicago; WSB, Atlanta; WLW, 
Cincinnati; KSD, St. Louis, and WDAF, 
Kansas City. 


Pennsylvania District Meeting at 
Conneaut Lake Park. 

The annual midsummer convention and 
operators’ conference of the western dis- 
trict of the Pennsylvania State Telephone 
& Traffic Association will be held at Con- 
neaut Lake Park, on July 17, 18 and 19. 

Conneaut Lake Park is one of the most 
beautiful summer resorts in western Penn- 
sylvania, located in Crawford county about 
eight miles west of Meadville, and can be 
reached by rail or improved state high- 
ways. The headquarters will be the Hotel 
Conneaut and reservations should be made 
as early as possible. 

A most interesting program has been 
arranged and sessions will be held on 
Thursday afternoon and Friday and Sat- 
urday morning. Friday afternoon will be 
devoted to sports of various kinds and a 
banquet will be served in the evening. 

A prize will be given to the operating 
telephone man and to the operator travel- 
ing the greatest distance to attend the con- 
vention. For the “Golf Bugs,” a prize for 
the lowest medal score for 18 holes will 
be awarded. 
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Program for Northern Indiana 


Meeting at Lake Wawasee. 

The annual summer meeting of the 
Northern Indiana Telephone Association 
will be held at Lake Wawasee, Ind., June 
24, 25 and 26. This meeting is largely at- 
tended and is looked forward to by all 
the telephone people of Indiana. 

The program which begins on Tuesday 
evening is as follows: 

TueEspay, JUNE 24, 7:30 P. M. 

Address of Welcome, Henry A. Barn- 
hart, president, Indiana State Telephone 
Association. 

Response by Wilburn VanHorn, presi- 
dent of the Northern Indiana Telephone 
Association. 

Special music numbers and dancing, in 
charge of the social committee, Hugh 
Hogue, chairman. 

WEDNESDAY, JUNE 25, 9 a. M. TO 12 Noon. 

Operators’ School in charge of Miss 
Marguerite Norris, traffic superintendent, 
LaPorte Telephone Co. 

Round Table Discussions: 

“Electrolysis and Underground Cable, 
Cable Records” and other subjects as pre- 
sented by members, in charge of J. W. 
Scott, Warsaw. 

WepNEsDAY, 2 P. M., JoINT SESSION OF 
OPERATORS AND MANAGERS. 
“Financing through Customer and Em- 
ploye Ownership,” by Charles M. Niezer, 
president, Home Telephone & Telegraph 

Co., Fort Wayne. 

Address by W. S. Vivian, director, De- 
partment of Public Relations, Middle West 
Utilities Co., Chicago. 

Address by Charles S. Norton of the In- 


diana Bell Telephone Co. 


Long Distance Service and Other Traf- 

fic Problems. 
WEDNESDAY EVENING. 
Special music numbers and dancing. 
THURSDAY, JUNE 26, 9 A. M. 

Business session. 

Operators’ Conference and Discussions 
of Operating Problems. 

Round Table Discussions in charge of 
Claude R. Stoops, Nappanee. 


Use of Long Distance Telephone 
Saved House. 

A new use of the long distance service 
is indicated in a story from Omaha, where 
a disastrous fire was prevented. Mr. and 
Mrs. J. H. Osborne started off recently on 
a trip to California. 

Shortly after their train had crossed the 
Nebraska border on the way to Kansas 
City, Mrs. Osborne recalled that she had 
been doing some rush ironing before start- 
ing, and that she had forgotten to turn off 
the electric iron. At the first stop Mr. 
Osborne rushed a long distance call through 
tc his son, who hastened to the house. 

Smoke was curling out of an upstairs 
window when he got there. He gave the 
alarm, and the blaze was confined to thie 
room where it started. 





Commissions, Courts and Councils 


Discussions and Rulings of State Bodies Having Supervision Over Telephone 
Companies—Decisions of Courts in Matters of Interest to Public Utilities 
and Actions of City Councils Relative to Franchise, Rates and Service 


Trade Commission Shows 


Loss in Tax Exempts. 
The Federal Trade Commission’s report 


to Congress on tax-exempt securities dis- 
closes statistics garnered from treasury 
and other sources which have never before 
been made public. The report says there 
were in the United States about $32,000,- 
000,000 worth of wholly or partly tax- 
exempt securities. Of these $4,500,000,000 
are owned by persons having incomes of 
more than $10,000 a year. 

During 1922 tax-exempt interest re- 
ceived by individuals whose taxable in- 
come exceeded $10,000 each is estimated at 
nearly $176,000,000. The loss to the gov- 
ernment in taxes was about $58,000,000, 
and in addition the government also lost 
about $44,000,000 because of tax-free se- 
curities owned by corporations. This 
makes a total loss to the government from 
this source of about $162,500,000. 

The report also contains an interesting 
review of federal taxation, showing it in- 
creased 127 per cent during five years 
prior to 1922. Tax per capita was high- 
est in the North Atlantic Rocky Mountain 
and Pacific Coast states, but most burden- 
some for farming communities, particular- 
ly in the wheat-growing states. 

The report in general is an argument in 
favor of federal regulation of the issue of 
tax-exempt securities. 


Big 


Going Concern Value in New Jer- 
sey Rate Case. 

Engineering studies made to determine 
the valye as a “going concern” of the sys- 
tem of the New York Telephone Co. in 
New Jersey were submitted to the New 
Jersey Public Utility Commission June 11 
in its inquiry on the telephone rate case. 
This testimony was given by G. W. 
Whittemore, valuation engineer of the 
company and W. H. Blood, a consulting 
engineer. 

The “going concern value” of the com- 
pany’s New Jersey system was placed at 
$11,782,000, this being the amount it was 
estimated would be required for prelim- 
inary development, to train employes and 
establish the organization, methods and 
practices necessary to operate the system. 

The next hearing will be held June 18. 


Michigan Cities File Briefs in Rate 
Reduction Case. 

The city of Detroit on June 6 filed its 
brief in its telephone rate reduction case 
now before the Michigan Public Utilities 
Commission. 

In its argument Detroit contends that 
the proceedings before the state supreme 


court growing out of the rate reduction 
order of the utilities commission in Au- 
gust, 1922, are mandamus proceedings to 
determine what rates should control since 
August, 1922, and would not affect a peti- 
tion for reduced rates at this time. 

A new appraisal of the telephone com- 
pany property, however, is opposed on the 
grounds that any attempt to upset the 
basic valuation fixed in the last telephone 
rate case may void the proceedings now in 
the supreme court. 

Grand Rapids has also filed its brief. 
The contention of that city is that inas- 
much as the former rate now is 
before the supreme court, no new action 
should be started until the 
definitely settled. 

In its petition for a reduction in rates, 
the city of Detroit asks that any reduction 
ordered take effect from August 1, 1924. 


case 


first one is 


Hearings on New England Bell’s 
Toll and P. B. X. Rates. 

At the hearing, June 3, before the Massa- 

chusetts Department of Public Utilities on 

the increase in rates for certain private 


_ branch exchange switchboards and _ toll 
service of New England Telephone & 


Telegraph Co., Corporation Counsel E. 
Mark Sullivan of Boston asked the com- 
mission to require the company to furnish 
detailed figures of private branch ex- 
change installations, equipment and revenue 
of the entire system and toll receipts from 
each installation for a period of a year. 

He also asked the company to furnish 
him the number of 10 to 25 cents paid toll 
messages completed in the new initial pe- 
riod for toll calls of three minutes, num- 
ber completed between three and four 
minutes and four and five minutes and 
those over five minutes. 

General Counsel Charles S. Pierce of 
the company said there were about 7,500 
of the switchboards in service in the New 
England territory, and it would cost thou- 
sands of dollars to gather the information 
asked for, besides weeks of time. He said 
the information, in opinion of the tele- 
phone company, would be worthless to the 
remonstrants after they had it. 

General Attorney Grant of the company 
said information regarding number of toll 
calls originating at P. B. X. boards could 
not be determined. 

Chairman Henry C. Attwill of the com- 
mission thought that it would not be pos- 
sible to separate the costs and revenues of 
the private branch exchanges from the 
rest of the business of the company. He 
indicated that it would be possible to 
arrive at a fair decision without it. 
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The 


company 


behalf of the 
Counsel Pierce on 
June 4 that the commission has no author- 
ity over the contract whereby the company 
pays $2,000,000 a year to the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. produced a 


assertion made on 


by General 


clash with Corporation Counsel EF. Mark 
Sullivan of Boston. 
Mr. Pierce read from a United States 


Supreme Court opinion in which it was 
stated that such a contract, if made in 
good faith, could not be upset by a state 
public utilities commission. 

Mr. Sullivan insisted that the commis 
sion has every right to pass on the con- 
tract and that the supreme court decision 
does not take that right away. “If the 
company charges the 4% per cent in its 
operating expense, and this operating ex- 
pense is charged in the rate, as it is, then 
most decidedly it is a matter for this com- 
mission to look into.” 

A general telephone 
rates and the public utilities 
commission was intimated in a discussion 
between Mr. Sullivan and Chairman 
Henry C. Attwill of the commission at the 
hearing on June 5. 

Mr. Sullivan informed Chairman Att- 
will that the legislature is about to pro- 
vide an appropriation of $15,000 additional 
for the use of the Massachusetts Depart- 
ment of Public Utilities. He said: “This 
is presumably for the purpose of enabling 


investigation of 
service by 


it to carry on a general investigation of 
telephone companies’ rates and service, al- 
though the item is not limited to any par- 
ticular work.” 

Mr. Sullivan asked that, in view of the 
situation, the commission might well sus- 
pend the present inquiry until the general 
investigation can be made. 

The rest of the hearing was largely 
occupied by Mr. Sullivan’s examination of 
George K. Manson, chief engineer of the 
New England Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
The matter of the relations between the 
New England company and the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. was especially 
developed. 


Makes Complaint of Inductive In- 
terference to Commission. 

The Daykin Telephone Co. has filed a 
complaint with the Nebraska State Rail- 
way Commission against the Nebraska Gas 
& Electric Co., alleging that it refuses 
to relieve the company of inductive inter- 
ference that prevents the giving of proper 
telephone service. The telephone company 
has three lines that are paralleled for two 
miles by heavy power lines, one line for 
3%4 miles and another for 4 miles. The 
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high voltage of the power line has made 
it impossible, at times, to use any part 
of the telephone system. 

H. F. Apking, the manager, says that 
he was finally able to get the power com- 
pany superintendent to come down and 
listen in on the lines. All he could get 
out of him was the opinion that while 
there was some noise, it was not suffi- 
cient to justify the company doing any- 
thing about it. 

Mr. Apking thinks that the patrons 
ought to know better than an outsider 
whether their service is being ruined by 
this interference, and he asks that the 
electric company be cited to appear and 
be ordered to take the necessary steps to 
get rid of the trouble. 


Additional Appraisal of Bell’s 
West Virginia Property Asked. 
On June 4 the hearing on the application 

of the. Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone 

Co. for increased rates in West Virginia 

was closed until probably October 15. It 

is possible that a hearing for argument 
by the protestants may be asked for about 
the middle of July. At this hearing it is 
expected that the telephone company will 
place expert witnesses on the stand to 
testify as to the cost of money and the 
return necessary on the investment in 

West Virginia. 

C. A. Robinson, chief engineer of the 
telephone company, was the principal wit- 
ness before the commission, testifying as 
to the value of the company’s property. 
He showed the book cost, value of the 
_ total physical property, going value and 
working capital of the company to be 
$16,859,869. The reproduction cost value 
less depreciation was estimated by him to 
be $17,492,914. 

Mr. Robinson emphasized the cost of 
training employes, including operators, line- 
men, repairmen, engineering and supervis- 
ory forces, all of whom require special 
training before their services are of benefit 
to the company. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Robinson’s 
testimony Judge H. D. Rummel, counsel 
for the city of Charleston and chairman 
of the protestants, appealed to the com- 
mission for an additional “impartial” ap- 
praisal of the telephone company’s prop- 
erty by an expert telephone engineer to be 
selected by the commission and that the 
expense be borne by the company.” 

After some argument on the part of 
Judge Rummel and General Counsel Doz- 
ier A. Devane, of the telephone company, 
it was agreed that the telephone company 
would pay the cost of the appraisal as 
proposed by Judge Rummel, if the engi- 
neer to be selected was satisfactory to the 
company and the rate for doing the work 
was not unreasonable. 

W. F. Sloan, consulting engineer, was 
the chief witness for the telephone com- 
pany on June 3. During the examination 
he stated that it would “cost substantially 
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$20,586,093 to reproduce the property and 
business” in the state. Less depreciation 
he estimated the valuation at $18,338,426. 

He testified that the inventory he had 
made of the property had been independent 
of the telephone company and that none 
of its officials knew the result of the in- 
ventory until the work had been completed 
and submitted. He stated that his inspec- 
tors spent about three months checking 
the accuracy of the telephone company’s 
inventory of its property in West Virginia 
and he found only .66 per cent errors, 
which was unusually small. The average 
percentage of error is usually 2 or 3 per 
cent. 

The witness stated that he found the 
property well maintained and in a good 
operating condition, able to render satis- 
factory telephone service. 

H. C. Gretz, chief accountant of the 
company, followed Mr. Sloan. He testi- 
fied that in his opinion $641,000 was rea- 
sonable allowance for working capital for 
the company. He stated that working 


capital consisted of material and supplies 
and working funds. 

The average amount of material and 
supplies carried by the company during the 
years 1922 and 1923 amounted to $263,000 
and the amount of cash required for this 
period was $391,000. 


New York Company Asks Higher 


Rate Because of Deficit. 
A brief was filed with the New York 


Public Service Commission on June 9 by 
the New York Telephone Co., urging the 
commission to fix a rate for telephone 
service that will yield an additional $7,- 
500,000 a year, the deficit which the com- 
pany estimates for 1924 at present rates. 

The company says that 1923 gave a 
practical demonstration of how the rates 
fixed by the commission work, and asks 
that losses in the future be avoided by a 
rate which will give the company a 7 per 
cent return on its investment. 

The city’s expert witnesses, Milo R. 
Maltbie and James G. Wray, are criticized 
on the ground that they set up figures 
based on an accounting method which the 
experts themselves admitted the company 
could not follow. The company is now 
charging in New York City a 10 per cent 
increase on the commission’s rate by per- 
mission of the federal court. 

Loses Suit Relative to Omission of 
Directory Listing. 

A judgment that the Southwestern Bell 
Telephone Co. cannot in equity be com- 
pelled to issue slips to all its subscribers 
bearing the name and telephone number 
of R. H. Bushway, a florist, of Houston, 
Texas, omitted by oversight from the di- 
rectory, was handed down in federal 
court on May 8 by Judge J. C. Hutch- 
eson, Jr. 

“In my opinion the plaintiff has no more 
right to require the defendant to issue a 
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separate slip with his name on it than 
would a traveler have the right by manda- 
mus to compel a railroad to run a special 
train to pick him up at a station when the 
regularly scheduled service, either by over- 
sight or intention, had left him,” the 
judge ruled in his opinion. 

Mr. Bushway, in his petition, alleged a 
considerable loss to his business due to the 
omission of his name from the directory. 
The case was heard before the court sev- 
eral weeks ago, and taken under advise- 
ment. The telephone company declared 
that the name would be included in the 
new directory to be published this month. 


Summary of Commission Rulings 
and Schedule of Hearings. 


CALIFORNIA. 

June 11: The Home Telephone Co. of 
Covina, Los Angeles county, applied for 
permission to create a bonded indebtedness 
of $600,000 and to issue and sell $50,000 
par value at not less than $90 a share, and 
to issue and sell $57,550 par value of its 
capital stock at par. The proceeds are to 
be used for extensions and improvements. 

June 11: The Livingston Telephone Co., 
operating in the vicinity of the town of 
Livingston, Merced county, asked permis- 
sion to establish service connection charges 
of $3.50 for individual or party line serv- 
ice and $1.50 for each extension station. 

ILLINOIS. 

May 14: Order authorizing the Hard- 
insville Telephone Co. to issue and dis- 
pose of $2,000 aggregate par amount of 
its common capital stock. No. 14079. 

May 14: Order authorizing the Peo- 
ples Mutual Telephone Co. to execute and 
deliver its first mortgage or deed of trust, 
dated June 1, 1924, to the Litchfield Bank 
& Trust Co., of Litchfield, and authoriz- 
ing company to issue and sell $90,000 ag- 
gregate par amount of its first mortgage 
gold bonds, series “A,” dated June 1, 1924, 
maturing June 1, 1944, bearing 6 per cent 
interest. No. 14002. 

May 14: Order dismissing application 
of the Illinois Bell Telephone Co. for 
an advance in rates for service in Chicago. 
No. 13833. 

May 21: Order approving lease by the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad 
Co. to the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., of certain premises in Larch- 
land, Warren county, described in order, 
for five years, at $10 per year. L-8293. 

May 21: Order authorizing the Illinois 
Bell Telephone Co. to sell and convey to 
M. L. Stebben, certain lands in the city 
of Elmhurst, DuPage county, described 
in order, for $4,300. No. 14102. 

May 21: Order suspending until Oc- 
tober 10, 1924, new rates for telephone 
service in Columbia, Dupo, Prairie du 
Rocher, Red Bud, Valmyer and Waterloo, 
proposed the Harrisonville Telephone Co. 
No. 14140. 

May 21: Order approving intercor- 
porate and supplemental agreement, dated 
January 1, 1924, between the Illinois Bell 
Telephone Co. and the Inter-County Tele- 
phone Co. for connection of toll lines of 
the Bell company with exchange of Inter- 
County company at Cerro Gordo. TA-62. 

May 21: Order approving so much of 
agreement, dated March 15, 1924, between 
Bluford Wilson and William Cotter, re- 
ceivers of the Chicago, & Peoria & St. 
Louis Railroad Co. and the Illinois Bell 
Telephone Co., as provides for an under- 
grade telephone crossing at Cody, Sanga- 
mon county. E-1920. 





June 21, 1924. 


May 21: Order dismissing, for lack 
of prosecution and with leave to re-instate, 
complaint of the Citizens of Green Valley 
vs. Citizens Telephone Co., of telephone 
service rendered by defendant at Green 
Valley, Tazewell county. No. 13908. 

May 21: Schedule of rates filed for 
telephone service in Bridgeport, Lawrence- 
ville, St. Francisville, Lawrence county, 
by Commercial Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. 

May 21: Illinois Bell Telephone Co. 
filed sheets 8, 10, 11 and 12 of IPUC 1 
applying to Chicago, applying to a new 
class of service not at present time being 
furnished. 

May 27: Order approved cancelling and 
annulling suspension and _ resuspension 
orders affecting rate schedule of the 
Farmers Fountain Telephone Co. for serv- 
ice in Dupo, Columbia, New Hanover, 
Waterloo, Valmeyer, Harrisonville and 
vicinities, and authorizing the company to 
place in effect a certain rate schedule, 
designated Il]. C. C. 3, for service in cities 
and villages mentioned, effective June 1. 
No. 13392. 

May 27: Order approved authorizing 
the Streator Telephone Co. to execute and 
deliver its first mortgage or deed of trust, 
dated May 1, 1924, to the Central Trust 
Co. of Illinois, as trustee ; and to issue and 
sell $270,000 aggregate principal amount 
of its first mortgage gold bonds, series 
“A,” dated May 1, 1924, maturing May 1, 
1944, bearing 6 per cent interest. No. 
14106. 

May 27: Order approved authorizing 
the El Paso Telephone Co. to issue and 
sell $2,000 aggregate par amount of its 
capital stock. No. 14015. 

May 27: Order approved granting to 
the Hardinsville Telephone Co. a certifi- 
cate of convenience and necessity to op- 
erate and maintain a telephone system in 
Hardinsville, Crawford county, and vicin- 
ity. No. 13943. 

May 27: Rate schedule submitted to the 
commission by the Farmers Mutual Pro- 
gressive Telephone Exchange, effective 
July 1, 1924, applying to telephone service 
in Houston, Randolph county, rejected, on 
the grounds that the organization is not a 
public utility. 

June 4: Authority granted Williamsville 
Telephone Co. to increase its rates in 
Williamsville, effective June 1. The com- 
mission’s order cancelled and annulled sus- 
pension and resuspension orders and ap- 
proved the new rate schedule. No. 13441. 

June 17: Hearing at Springfield in the 
matter of proposed advance in rates of the 
Somer Township Telephone Co. for tele- 
phone service in Leverette and vicinity. 

June 17: Hearing at Springfield on 
proposed advanced rates of the Harrison- 
ville Telephone Co. for telephone service 
in Columbia, Dupo, Prairie du Rocher, 
Red Bud, Valmeyer and Waterloo, Mon- 
roe county. 

INDIANA. 

June 16: Hearing held at Indianapolis 
on petition of Richmond Home Telephone 
Co., Richmond, for a revaluation of its 


property. 
KANSAS. 

May 6: Complaint of citizens of Horton 
alleging rates of Northeast Kansas Tele- 
phone Co. in Horton were excessive, dis- 
missed; rates do not produce more than a 
fair and just return. Commission held it 
would take no action until such time as 
formal application had been made for a 
ch: nge of rates by some company operat- 
Ing in the vicinity, so that subscribers 
whose rates might be changed should first 
be notified of such hearing and given an 
Opportunity to appear and be heard thereon. 
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MARYLAND. 

June 2: Rate schedules filed by Chesa- 
peake & Potomac Telephone Co. covering 
a 10 per cent increase throughout state to 
take effect November 1 unless the commis- 
sion finds them unreasonable. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

June 3-5: Hearings on petition of New 
England Telephone & Telegraph Co. for 
increases of toll rates and for certain pri- 
vate branch exchange service. 


MICHIGAN. 

June 14: A complete inventory appraisal 
and audit of the property and books of the 
Michigan Bell Telephone Co. was ordered 
to be made by the public utilities commis- 
sion. 

MINNESOTA. 

June 12: Farmers Telephone Co., East 
Lake Lillian, authorized to charge $4.50 
per quarter per telephone subject to 75 
cents discount if paid by the 20th of the 
first month of quarter. Order effective 


July 1. 
Missourt. 

June 11: Approval given application of 
Ella Nichols, owner of Home Telephone 
Co., to sell all company property, franchise 
rights, etc., to R. B. Parker and L. D. 
Parker. A formal hearing was deemed 
unnecessary. Order is effective June 21. 


NEBRASKA. 

June 9: Complaint filed by W. E. Coats, 
of Keystone, against Northwestern Bell 
Telephone Co., alleging refusal to attach 
to personally-owned instrument. 

June 10: Complaint filed by W. J. Rey- 
nolds against Imperial Telephone Co., con- 
cerning the collection of charges for serv- 
ice furnished to others. 

June 10: Application filed by the North- 
western Bell Telephone Co. for permis- 
sion to make toll charge for messages be- 
tween Grand Island and the nearby town 
of Phillips. 

June 12: Hearing at Crawford on ap- 
plication of Northwestern Bell Telephone 
Co. for permission to increase rates at 
Belmont and Whitney exchanges; testi- 
mony taken and matter taken under. ad- 
visement. 

June 12: Application filed by the Napo- 
nee and Wilcox Telephone companies for 
permission to establish 14 cents toll charge 
between the two towns, one company now 
charging 20 cents and the other 10 cents to 
its subscribers ; companies advised that re- 
moval of war tax makes unnecessary the 
odd cent figure asked. 

June 13: In the matter of the applica- 
tion of the Farmers Telephone Co. of 
Dodge County, headquarters at North 
Bend, asking for validation of $728 stock 
issued under misinterpretation of stock 
dividend order of commission; request 
granted. 

June 13: In the matter of the applica- 
tion of the Farmers Telephone Co. of 
Dodge County, North Bend, for permis- 
sion to issue $3,000 of additional stock; it 
appearing that the company desires to have 
this amount of stock in the treasury to 
meet the demands for new services and to 
provide for future additions and better- 
ments, request granted. 

June 13: Complaint filed by William 
McConnell against the Huntley Telephone 
Exchange, alleging removal of telephone 
and refusal to furnish further service 
without permission of the commission. 

New JeERsEeY. 

June 18: Hearing at Newark on appli- 
cation of New York Telephone Co. for 
increased rates. - 

_._ OKLAHOMA. 

June 10: Petition of Southwestern Bell 

Telephone Co. for dismissal of application 
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of Roach & Veazey Drug Co. for modifi- 
cation and revocation of order No. 2063, 
in re telephone service, for lack of juris- 
diction to make the order prayed for, was 
denied by journal entry No. 1146. 

June 10: Complaint of W. E. Walker et 
al against the Harrah Telephone Co., al- 
leging insufficient service, dismissed. Order 
No. 2487. 

OREGON. 

May 19: Application of G. Gilbertson 
and Erick Anderson, doing business under 
the firm name and style of Kentuck Tele- 
phone Line, operating in Coos county, for 
authority to discontinue service as a pub- 
lic utility, granted. 

May 28: Klamath Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., of Chiloquin, allowed to place 
in effect increased rates, the order of sus- 
pension being dissolved and rate schedule 
declared to be in full force and effect. 
The company had provided metallic lines 
and much better exchange service. From 
a financial showing alone, the commission 
stated that the company was justified in its 
application for increased revenue. 

May 29: Rates of the Coos & Curry 
Telephone Co. ordered reduced for service 
in Marshfield and North Bend, effective 
June 16, because of inadequacy of service. 


SoutH CAROLINA. 

June 4: Hearing held at Anderson on 
petition of citizens of Anderson for addi- 
tional telephones on the lines of the South- 
ern Public Utilities Co. was held here this 
morning. The local company contended 
that the liries in question are already over- 
burdened with telephones. 


TENNESSEE. 

June 6: Complaint filed by Johnson City 
against Intermountain Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. The municipality charges that 
the company has failed to carry out pro- 
visions of its charter, and that a lower 
service rate should be put into effect. 


WASHINGTON. 

June 2: Hearing held at Kelso relative 
to proposed increase in rates of the Pacific 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. for Kelso and 
to the transfer of the exchange to Long- 
view. 

WeEsT VIRGINIA. 

June 4: Hearing on application of 
Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co. for 
increased rates throughout state closed. 
Commission announced that a _ further 
hearing would probably be held on Octo- 
ber 15. 

WISCONSIN. 

June 9: Almond Telephone Co. given 
authority to issue $1,000 common stock, of 
$50 par value, to secure funds with which 
to pay for construction of additions and 
extensions to its plant. Stock is to be sold 
for money only and at not less than par. 

June 12: Deerfield Telephone Co. and 
Cambridge Telephone Co. ordered to place 
in effect a message rate of 5 cents with 
charge of 5 cents for each additional five 
minutes or fraction over the initial period 
of five minutes, applicable to all subscriber 
toll messages from the Cambridge ex- 
change to the village of London and vice 
versa. 

June 14: Order issued authorizing the 
Jerpen & Valders Telephone Co., of Val- 
ders, to increase its rural and local rates, 
effective July 1. 

June 14: Application of Hudson Prairie 
Telephone Co., Hudson, St. Croix county, 
for authority to increase its rate from $18 
per year to $24 per year gross, with a 25- 
cent discount if paid on or before the 15th 
of the current month, granted. Company 
has 46 subscribers and receives central 
office switching service from the Hudson 
exchange of the Wisconsin Telephone Co. 





Reports of Operations of Companies 


Ratio of Expenses to Income of Class A Companies in February Shows 
3.3 Per Cent Increase—Analysis of Tri-State Company’s Report for First 


Quarter Shows Strong 





Financial Position —Other Financial Reports 





Statistics for Class A Companies 
for the Month of February. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission’s 
bureau of statistics recently issued its com- 
pilations of statistics of 72 Class A tele- 
phone companies for the month of Febru- 
ary and the two months ending February 
29, with comparative figures for the same 
months of 1923. 

The total operating revenues for these 








companies for February, as shown in the 





summary presented on this page, were $36,- 
363,824, an increase of 9.3 per cent over 
the preceding year. Operating expenses 
amounted to $39,322,979, an increase of 13.5 
per cent. The operating income, $10,998,- 
120, represents a decrease of 6.6 per cent. 

For the two months ending with Febru- 
ary the companies made a somewhat better 
showing. The operating revenues totalled 
$111,822,833, an increase of 8.1 per cent; 
operating expenses, $79,602,173, an ir- 
crease of 12.2 per cent; and operating in- 
come, $22,683,006, a decrease of 3.2 per 
cent over the figures for the same months 
in 1923. 


Financial Report of Tri-State Com- 
pany for First Quarter. 





ee I (I, EE NG nn on oc ocwkce nhs eens nee ov ames $1,211,770.93 
Maintenance, traffic, commercial, general, and other 
NT EE Pe OTe he ie OP eee $599,525.32 
Federal, state and municipal taxes.................. 79,357.96 
Reserved for depreciation of plant and equipment.... 209,320.04 888,203.32 
ee i ne ON CUE oi i's Siaeaca cine: 4 ons eees'sc'es amen $ 323,567.61 
RN = te te A vat caae aed onndees aha dae 73,776.06 
Net. carmings after interest CHAIGES. . .....c.cvccccseccecccsecce $ 249,791.55 
ASSETS 
Telephone plant, equipment and supplies...................++: $17 587,578.78 
en ee NE ME os a cece ciesiehdaceneaaeanec’ 70,325.00 
ee OU GI, BONE. GC 5. no ccc c isda ncctcasnsones 352,542.39 
PRVOSEOd Mi MMSMOEEDIS SOCUPHICS. ....... ccc ccccccccccescsscsse 330,648.84 
re fy Pen Oaks sided cane Rihana Awe alan ae alem 566,691.98 
TN odour ost eg ae A ia en Ah dea eeaeh aaneaed 97,991.54 
$19,005,778.53 
LIABILITIES 
Commtem aml preGerwed aeetee. «ooo cccccdccssessscecceccscccs $10,118,580.00 
Se Oh iain pce k Shae ahesee wa niwes 5,195,000.00 
Accounts payable (including accrued taxes and interest, not due) 515,405.42 
a sk ciate sabibce shade seeniasecensnes 56,786.20 
Miscellaneous credits .............- SE ELSE ee peer 1,214.70 
Reserved for employes’ benefit fund................... 0000005 46,647.03 
Reserved for accrued depreciation... .............esccescccence * 2,049,176.03 
EES EEE LS Fee ra ee Pree 10,374.47 
CUD A RETENR DONT eos a onc cn ccc p ctr ecsvccecascoccces 1,012,594.03 
$19,005,778.53 








The condensed income statement and 
balance sheet of the Tri-State Telephone 


Condensed Income Statement and Balance Sheet of Tri-State Company, St. Paul, Minn. 


& Telegraph Co., of St. Paul, for the 
quarter ended March 31, 1924, as pre- 
sented on this page, indicate the strong 
financial condition of the company. 


An analysis of the income for the quar- 
ter, as compared with the corresponding 
period for the year 1923, shows an in- 
crease in gross earnings of 4.36 per cent, 


and an increase in the net of 19.94 per 
cent. Expenses other than taxes decreased 
2.37 per cent; the increase in taxes was 
23.75 per cent. The appropriation for de- 





Item. 


-——— For the month of February 
Increase or de- 

crease (*). 
Ratio, 





For the two months ending with February. 


Increase or de-— 
crease (*). 
Ratio, 
Amount. Pet. 


Number of company stations in service at 


end of month 
Revenues: 


Expenses: 





Subscribers’ station revenues............ 
Public pay station revenues............. 
Miscellaneous exchange service revenues.... 
RARE ee 
Miscellaneous toll line revenues......... 
Sundry miscellaneous revenues.......... 
Ldcensee revenue—CY. .....ccccccccccens 
ee ee ee eer ee 


Telephone operating revenues......... 


Depreciation of plant and equipment.... 
ee SD TIONG, a vc ccecscccccdecss 
- RRP tearEE yr rar 
EEE GUNN ov ct accdascnscccess 
General and miscellaneous expenses..... 


Telephone operating expenses......... 
Net telephone operating revenues........ 


Other operating revenues................ 
Other operating expenses................ 
Uncollectible operating revenues........ 
Operating income before deducting taxes... 
Taxes assignable to operations............. 


EN Re ne ere 


...- $10,998.120 $11,773,286 *$ 775,166 
Ratio of expenses to revenues, per cent 71.41 68.08 3. 




















1924. 1923. Amount. Pet. 
sae 11,522,814 10,659,053 863,761 8.1 
.... $36,363,824 $33,271,005 $3,092,819 9.3 
ite 2,420,586 2,169,168 251,418 11.6 
442,706 417,094 25,612 6.1 
...- 18,202,112 12,600,026 602,086 4.8 
BREE: 1,515,200 1,458, 206 56,994 3.9 
nee 1,087,024 959,929 127,095 13.2 
er 2,174,393 1,943,155 231,238 11.9 
vas 2,136,880 1,941,975 194,905 10.0 
.... $55,068,965 $50,876,608 $4,192,357 8.2 
.... $ 8,529,508 $ 7,670,648 $ 858,860 11.2 
scald Ge 8,255,772 6,883,559 1,372,213 19.9 
...- 15,083,308 13,223,771 1,859,537 14.1 
bates 5,005,440 + 4,495,325 510,115 11.3 
sere 2,448,951 2,362,616 86,335 3.7 
.... $39,322,979 $34,635,919 $4,687,060 13.5 
.... $15,745,986 $16,240,689 *$ 494,705  *3.0 
axe 475 $ 527 *$ 52 = *9.9 
850 1,847 *997 *54.0 
stale 336,168 303,654 32,514 10.7 
15,409,443 15,935,715 *526,272 *%3.3 
4,411,323 4,162,429 248,894 6.0 
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$72,944,568 $66,662,725 $6,281,843 9.4 
5,067,120 4,624,542 442.578 9.6 
903.635 871.086 32.549 3.7 
27,567,935 26,433,589 1,134,346 4.3 
3.105.204 2'917,986 87.218 6.4 
2'138,948 1,892,246 246.702 13.0 
4/340.560 3,866,772 473.788 12.3 
4.245.127 3,864,828 380,309 9.8 

$111,822,833 $103,404,118 $8,418,715 8.1 

$16,958,544 $15,274,286 $1,684,258 11.0 

17,052,109 14,383,623 2.668.846 18.6 
30,602,072 27.426.329 3,175,743 11.6 
10,001,457 9'105,133 896.324 9.8 
4,987,991 4,741,093 246,896 5.2 

$79,602,173 $70,930,464 $8,671,709 12.2 

$32,220,660 $32,473,654 *$ 252,994 8 

$ 1057 $ 1,122 *$ 65 45.8 

2,785 3.375 *590 *17.5 
674,423 635,470 38,953 6.1 
31,544,509 31,835,931 #291422 *.9 
8,861,503 8,405,297 456.206 5.4 








$22,683.006 $23,430,634 *$ 747,628 
71.19 68.60 2.59 
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Statistics of Class A Telephone Companies for February Compiled by Interstate Commerce Commission. 
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Doing Wonders 
for Torch Users 


Saving their time, putting 
more efficiency in their work, 
doing their jobs quicker and 
more economically — those 








A Working Circuit Handbook 


for 


Wire Chiefs Switchboard Men 
Test Men Trouble Men 


Frame Men Installers 








are the daily certainties 
thousands of torch users are 
enjoying with the 
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RRLOTOR(H 
~ Yale as 8 Candle’ 


Many of America’s biggest industrial users are adopting 
Turner efficiency throughout their whole systems. Western 
Union and Commonwealth Edison now use Turner. 11 big 
improvements—all exclusive patents. Among these are the 
famous baffle burner that produces, on any grade of fuel, a 
flame 400° hotter than other torches; safety valve and seam- 
less, one-opening brass tank: dual needle system of fuel 
ejection and control. Only safe blow torch in the world. For 
faster, better, SAFE work you must have it. Get it NOW 
from your jobber. 


TURNER PLUMBERS’ FURNACES ARE STANDARD OF 
THE WORLD. 















JRNER ? 
Park Ave., Sycamore, III. . 
The World’s Largest F xclusive Manufacturers of Blow Torches, Fire Pots and Brazers 


See It Free 








DISTRICT REPRESENTATIVES: 








San Francisco........... ...Rice-Hitt Co., 623 Larkin St 
EA DEB. 6 26000 cpa Rice-Hitt Co., 416 Hibernian Bldg. 
ORG s 0.00600 200enes Rice-Hitt Co., 1427 L. C. Smith Bldg. 
New York......... The Turner Brass Works, 36 Murray St. 


“INDIANA”’ 


TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH WIRE 





— 


PROVEN BEST BY TEST 


Time and the aid of America’s foremost 
engineers, have enabled us to develop and 
manufacture the highest grade wire krown to 


the trade. It is eatest in nen megpaen A and 


lasting qualities, due to the superior quality of 
material from which it is made, as well as its 
Extra Double Galvanizing, which insures longest life. 


—_— of 
Telephone Circuit Diagrams 


With Explanations 


By JOHN M. HEATH 
Ist Lieutenant, Signal Corps, U. S. Army; Instructor of the 
Signal Corps Unit, Reserve Officers Training Camp, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
279 pages, 7x44, 72 diagrams, 8 folding inserts, $2.50 net, postpaid 


This is a practical working pocketbook giving a careful 
and detailed description of the circuits of telephone systems 
with plain and accurate explanations of how they work. The 
book brings together in a handy, convenient form the prin- 
ciples of telephone circuits, both Local Battery and Common 
3attery, as used today. 


What You Want to Know About Circuits 


Time and again telephone men have felt the need for just 
this kind of a help. The author himself, in his long telephone 
experience, has often run up against situations where a dia- 
gram of the circuit would have eased matters greatly. And 
you will find this small, compact and complete circuit book 
just the thing to slip into your pocket—to have handy at all 
times—to refer to in reference to the hundred and one dif 
ferent points that come up during the day. 


A Great. Help on the Job 


This handy little pocket guide on all types of telephone cir- 
cuits will pay for itself in the first ten days you have it. t 
will solve many a tangle for you, save you much valuable time 
and prevent you from making costly and troublesome mis 
takes. 

We send it to you for ten days’ FREE examination You 
can look it over, see just what it is, judge for yourself how 
much it can help, and then keep it or send it back as you 
see fit. 

See this book, surely. Just write your name and address 
on the coupon and send it on to us. 








STEEL STRAND 


Single and Double Galvanized, Standard, 
Siemens-Martin, High Strength and Extra 
High Strength Grades. 


HANDLED BY MOST JOBBERS 


MANUFACTURED BY 
INDIANA STEEL & WIRE CO. 
MUNCIE, INDIANA 


eSe 


McGraw-Hill 
Free Examination Coupon 








McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
370 Seventh Avenue, N. Y. 


You may send me for ten days’ free examination Heath- 
Telephone Circuit Diagrams, $2.50 net, postpaid. I will remit 
for the book or return it to you, postpaid, within ten days 
of receipt. 








Please tell the Advertiser you saw his 


Advertisement in TELEPHONY. 
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preciation increased 4.62 per cent, corre- 
sponding to the increase in physical prop- 
erties. Interest chatges decreased 1 per 
cent, due to a retirement of a portion of 
the funded debt. 

“The months of January, February and 
March,” President G. W. Robinson reports 
in a statement to the company’s stock- 
holders, “are not generally productive of 
much new business in this territory. The 
use of the long distance lines is then at 
a minimum and there is comparatively 
little demand for new installations. Dur- 
ing the first quarter of this year the net 
gain in stations was 1,488. At the close 
of March the company had in service 92,- 
101 telephones. 

“On March 28 and 29 the territory we 
serve was visited by a most severe snow 
and sleet storm and service was, for a 
time, badly crippled. In the southern part 
of the territory 2,413 poles were laid flat, 
a further demonstration of the necessity 
of an adequate depreciation reserve. That 
service was so quickly restored under ad- 
verse weather and road conditions occa- 
sioned much favorable comment from the 
public and the press. 

“We wish to again call your attention 
to the strong financial condition of your 
company, as shown by an analysis of the 
balance sheet. The bonded debt of the 
company is less than one-third of the con- 
servative value of its physical properties; 
its outstanding stocks, free from bonus 
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ASSETS. 
EO 127,900.91 
Working assets ......... _ 10,711.25 
Deferred debit items .... 5,154.71 

, ey See $143,766.87 





Common stock ......... $ 23,425.00 
Preferred stock ........ 28,775.00 
Service 60OCK ......005. 600.00 
Long term debt ........ 5,111.76 
Work. and accrued liab. 4,624.68 
Res. for accrued dep... 22,254.69 
ED aabateccsesecees 58,975.74 
SD Uckinesiodeuinedaad $143,766.87 








Condensed Balance Sheet for 1923 of Interior Telephone Company, Grinnell, lowa. 


and but 41 per cent of its quick assets. 
Its earnings have been largely conserved 
for the accrual of reserves and for such 
a surplus as will guarantee to its security 
holders the continuity of a reasonable re- 
turn.” 

On June 2 the company mailed to its 
stockholders checks in payment of its 
84th quarterly dividend of 1% per cent. 


Good Year in 1923 Reported by St. 

James (Minn.) Telephone Co. 

The St. James Telephone Co., of St. 
James, Minn., had a good year in 1923, as 
was evidenced by the annual report to its 
stockholders. The operating revenues 
totaled $20,966.29 and operating expenses 
$15,033.21. The net operating revenues 
amounted to $5,933.08 and taxes, $1,297.15. 
The net income totaled $4,342.38 from 
which $3,958 was deducted for dividends 
declared and paid, leaving a balance for 
the year of $384.38. 





Exchange service revenues 
Toll service revenues 
Miscellaneous operating revenues 


Non-operating revenues: 
Interest revenue 


Maintenance expense 
Traffic expense 
Commercial expense 
_ General office salaries 
General office supplies and expenses 
Insurance 
Miscellaneous general expenses 


Total operating expenses 


Taxes assignable to operation 
Taxes assignable to income 
Uncollectible non-operating income 
Interest deductions for funded debt 
Divided appropriations of income 
Surplus 





REVENUES. 


ey 
ee 


ee 


Uncollectible operating revenue charged off 


eee teeee 


On December 31, 1923, the company 

1 Cae eee $34,947.00 

ae ee ee 6,113.51 

Sew. te ea bs 13.25 

$41,073.76 

a 138.00 

pe eee eae 67.00 

head hits dS Piashscats $41,278.76 
eS Pe eee ete $ 9,554.08 
pane aae awe ea 12,487.83 
ee Seer nee ee 2,427.80 
aE eee 5,400.00 
A ely A RARE 533.18 
ere ae 666.13 
SI Pe Le 658.25 
Pian k kas eens $31,727.27 
Ghee stesaia ata 618.14 
i Glasdarinisteniaipeta 2,272.07 
ae ges be eaten ee 361.38 
ee eee ree 31.10 
itl aia acatsirsa'e skies 445.76 
i cncstvnnia Moats 3,706.20 
oouwsseweseeees 2,116.84 
ee ee Cae $41,278.76 








Statement of 1923 Income and Expenses of Interior Telephone Company, Grinnell, lowa. 


issues, represent only the value received 
by the company. It has no bank indebt- 
edness; and its entire floating liabilities, 
consisting of current monthly bills, pay- 
rolls and accrued interest and taxes not 
due, are less than the actual cash on hand, 


had in service a total of 988 telephones, 
an increase of 29 over the preceding year. 

Dr. A. Thompson is president of the 
company; J. C. Ranseen, vice-president; 
Willard D. Forsyth, secretary-manager ; 
and Thomas Tonnesson, treasurer. 





The statement of assets and liabilities 
follows: 
ASSETS 
Cost of plant and equipment. . .$65,870.53 


ee Sa ae 1,305.45 
Due from subscribers.......... 2,382.61 
Material and supplies.......... 509.27 
$70,067.86 
LIABILITIES 

Capital stock issued............ $49,475.00 
BNNEE DEED cnc ccs ccasecenss 2,000.00 

Other accrued liabilities unpaid 
EOE re ee 838.65 
Depreciation reserve .......... 11,944.49 
Service charges paid in advance 47.91 
Profit and loss account surplus. 5,761.81 
$70,067.86 


Report of Interior Telephone Co., 
Grinnel, Iowa for 1923. 

The Interior Telephone Co., of Grinnell, 
Iowa, reported for the year ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1923, total operating revenues of 
$41,278.76 and the operating expenses 
amounted to $31,727.27. After making de- 
ductions for taxes and miscellaneous dis- 
bursements and appropriating $2,116.84 
for dividends, $2,116.84 were credited to 
surplus. 

The income statement and the con- 
densed balance sheet for 1923 appears on 
this page. 

At the close of the year 1923 the Inte-, 
rior Telephone Co. was operating 1,961 
telephones, of which 1,489 were owned by 
the company and 472 by rural subscribers 
who received switching service only. 


Bell Telephone April 
‘Show Gain. 

The American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. report for April shows gross earnings 
of $6,142,250, compared with $5,937,193 in 
the same month last year. Operating in- 
come was $2,615,226, compared with $2,- 
561,492. 

For the four months to April 30, the 
gross was $24,685,541, an increase of $793, 
275 over the same period last year, while 
operating income was $10,503,550, a de- 
crease of $280,720. 


Earnings 


Cuban Telephone Co. Votes Capi- 
tal Stock Increase. 

The Cuban Telephone Co. has ratified 
an increase in capital stock to $12,000,000 
preferred and $18,000,000 common, both 
at $100 par. Only $4,000,000 additional 
preferred will be issued at present. The 
new preferred stock will pay 7 per cent’ 
instead of the former rate of 6 per cent. 
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Miatgeis © Ser 
Dear Sir: 

oe Ag Fy fH fA 

° a e " . taken oP at our Accident Prevention Com- 

Stacy Load Binders eliminate all risk and danger of binding poles, lumber, they pore 0, I ond eoenonton ten 

etc., as with the old fashioned, dangerous boom poles. You simply pass The Chairman of the General Accident Pre- 


chain around the load—attach the two hooks of the Stacy Binder in the links of the chain tee 


—pull down the lever and your load is bound and bound to stay. cntlvely vatletfuct 


‘ made standard and tnd) that they would be 
Telephone companies find — 


f you have not received any orders direct, 
‘ou will probably receive same from the 
estern 


. ectric Com 
e * rial is ordered through them." ™**™ 
Yours very truly, 
WIVE, f14/ PG (Name on Request) 
Dist. Superintendent of Plant. 


big time and labor savers—also a big factor in preventing serious and 
expensive accidents caused by loads slipping off. 


Stacy Load Binders are made in two sizes—Regular and 
Jumbo. Regular size sells for $2.50 each—$5.00 a pair. Jumbo size sells 
for $3.75 each—$7.50 a pair. For sale by leading hardware dealers and SEE THAT SWIVEL 








hardware jobbers. If your dealer can’t supply, order direct from 


EUGENE C. STACY, Manufacturer 
TIFFIN, OHIO 


COPPERWELD” GROUND RODS 


TRADE MARK REG. US. PAT. OFF. 


DO NOT RUST AWAY 


POINTED, READY FOR DRIVING 
SPECIAL PRICE FOR JUNE ONLY 
20c %"x6'! 


F.O.B. RANKIN, PA.—STOCK 


COPPERWELD STEEL COMPANY 
FORMERLY NAMED COPPER CLAD STEEL COMPANY 
30 Church Street, New York 403 Rialto Building, San Francisco 
129 S. Jefferson Street, Chicago Braddock P. O., Rankin, Pa. 














Efficient No rt h 


Telephone Service 





The North Line offers every kind of 
automatic telephone service, including 


can be secured only by the use toll crvice, Automanual Remote Con- 
r a. ex a 
of efficient modern equipment. pT dk 


You will find such apparatus ; ; 
advertised in TELEPHONY. The North Electric Manufacturing Company 


Galion, Ohio 
Manufacturers of Telephone Equipment Sinee 1864 














Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in TELEPHONY. 
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St. Petersburg, Fla, to Have 
Strowger Automatic System. 

Orders have been placed with the Auto- 
matic Electric Co. by the Peninsular Tele- 
phone Co., Tampa, Fla., for a 3,600-line 
Strowger automatic switchboard for St. 
Petersburg, a well known winter resort 
city on the west shore of Tampa Bay. 

The St. Petersburg exchange, formerly 
operated by the West Coast Telephone Co., 
was recently purchased by the Peninsular 
Telephone Co. St. Petersburg will be the 
tenth exchange of the Peninsular Tele- 
phone Co.’s system to be converted to auto- 
matic, Tampa having been working auto- 
matically since 1913 with four branch ex- 
changes and four other exchanges at Clear- 
water, Bartow, Sarasota and Plant City, 
having been converted within the past two 
years. The decision to make St. Peters- 
burg automatic speaks well for the success 
of the nine automatic exchanges already in 
seryice. 

The St. Petersburg equipment, as initial- 
ly installed, will have a capacity of 3,600 
lines, including 1,500 individual, 1,800 ten- 
party full selective, 200 P. B. X. and 100 
pay-station lines. 

Because of the fact that St. Petersburg 
is a rapidly growing city with a very 
promising future, it has been decided to 
arrange the initial installation on a 100,- 
000-line basis so as to avoid as far as pos- 
sible the inconvenience of future number 
changes. 

The St. Petersburg area is roughly the 
shape of a T, seven miles long and four 
miles wide, lying on its side and extending 
across the peninsula at the west of Tampa 
Bay with the tail of the T at the extreme 




















Universal Crane Mounted on Five-ton Motor Truck, Used in Constructing New 
Plant of Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co., Now Forms a Major Part 
of the Permanent Operating Equipment. 


west shore. The proposed exchange will 
be located near the center of the eastern 
section while provision will be made in the 
trunking scheme for direct trunks to and 
from future offices in the north, south and 
west sections. The west end of the city 
is known as Pasadena. 


The latter areas are now being served 


by direct lines from the main office. As. 


the number of subscribers grows in each 
of these three sections, automatic branch 
offices will be installed to take care of the 
traffic. 

St. Petersburg is about 50 miles by land 
from Tampa, which lies on the northeast 














One of the Uses to Which the Universal Crane Is Now Being Put by the Cleveland 
Electric Illuminating Co. 
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shore of Tampa Bay. With the comple- 
tion of the Gandes Bridge, now in course 
of construction across the western half of 
the Bay, this distance will be shortened 
to less than 20 miles. This in time, it is 
predicted, will so develop the relationship 
between the cities of Tampa and St. 
Petersburg that they may become popular- 
ly known as the “Twin Cities” of Florida. 





Crane Used in Plant’s Construction 

Part cf Permanent Equipment. 

It is not often that a piece of machinery 
is found which can be used to advantage 
on all phases of the construction of a new 
plant and also become a major part of the 
permanent operating equipment after the 
construction work is finished. The Cleve- 
land Electric Illuminating Co., however, 
on the construction of its new pole-treating 
plant and storage yard, has done exactly 
that. 

A Universal crane mounted on a five-ton 
motor truck chassis, as shown in the ac- 
companying illustration, and equipped with 
drums for grab bucket work and capstan 
heads; one on each side, was used to un- 
load materials, excavate foundations for 
tanks, erect steel tanks, and place boilers. 
Since the plant has been in operation, this 
same crane has been used to unload poles 
and rehandle them to the dipping tanks, as 
well as handle the cable reels, fiber con- 
duit and the various other materials which 
are stored in the yard. 

The plant covers 7% acres and consists 
of two steel dipping tanks 6 ft. by 12 it. 
by 12 ft. deep; a 15,000-gal. steel tank for 
storing creosote; a 50-foot steel stack, 
boilers, storage facilities, tracks, etc. For 
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excavating, the crane operated a ™%-yard 
clamshell bucket equipped with teeth. 

Material was disposed of by means of 
motor trucks. The two dipping tanks 
previously mentioned, weighing 6,900 Ibs. 
each, were received on motor 
picked up by the crane and placed in the 
excavation ready for the concreting of a 
12-inch wall around them. 

The 15,000-gallon creosote tank was 
made up of sheets weighing, about 1,500 
lbs. each and was lifted into place by the 
crane. The 50-foot steel tank was built on 
the ground and opened by using a ginpole 
and line to the capstan heads of the crane. 

Numerous other operations, such as 
shifting cars, unloading a large boiler 
from a flat car and placing it on its found- 
ations, also were performed by the crane. 

When it is considered that the plant 
covers 7% acres, the advantages of the 
crane’s ability to travel from place to place 
at high speed is readily appreciated, and 
this feature is of importance when the 
plant is in operation, as a pole stock of 
about 3,000 is maintained, from which 
about 600 poles a month are issued. The 
poles are stored in piles throughout the 
yard and the crane used to unload them 
from cars and place them on their skids. 

To unload a car of poles—about 69 to a 
car—by hand, it formerly required six to 
seven hours at a cost of about $31. With 
the help of the crane, the time of unload- 
ing is cut down to one hour and the cost 
to $5.30, with a considerable saving in the 
time of the gang moving from place to 
place. 

When the poles are ready for treatment, 
they are taken to tanks which have a 
capacity of 78 poles. After treatment they 
are lifted out by the crane and placed on 
end against a platform behind the tanks. 
The poles vary in length from 25 ft. to 65 
ft.. the long ones weighing 3,000 Ibs. 

About 800 reels of cable are part of the 
stock. Each reel weighs about 6,400 Ibs. 
and here again the crane’s mobile features 
enable the heavy reels to be moved about 
in an economical manner and much faster 
than could be done in the usual way with 
a gang of men. 

Cars holding 50 tons of cinders were 
unloaded to ground storage by this crane 
in an average time of 40 minutes, a job 
which by hand required nine men approxi- 
mately four hours to accomplish. 

The 
forces of the Cleveland Electric Illumi- 
nating Co. The crane used was manu- 
factured by the Universal Crane Co., of 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Radio to Serve in Disseminating 
Political Knowledge. 
Speaking of the future of radio science, 
B. G. Hubbell, president of the Federal 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., radio manu- 
facturers at Buffalo, N. Y., made the in- 
teresting statement that in his opinion the 
science of radio was destined to do much 


trucks, 


work was done by the company . 


TELEPHONY 


in stabilizing our present form of govern- 
ment. 

“In my opinion,” Mr. Hubbell said, 
“democracy can live only through the most 
exacting publicity and clear understanding 
of the country’s necessities—there must be 
a general accord. Already there are signs 
of a breaking down of our form of gov- 




















B. G. Hubbell, President of Federal Com— 
pany, Has Large Vision of Radio. 
ernment, largely because of this lack of un- 
derstanding, and I believe that this new 
radio science was projected into the 
world’s necessities particularly to furnish 
an economic and easy method in overcom- 
ing this growing lack of political faith 

and understanding. 

“For the first time in the world’s his- 
tory, men, women and children, farmers 
and city dwellers, laborers and capitalists 
have listened in via radio to the thrilling 
nominating speeches of the great national 
political parties. 

Again, via radio, men, women and chil- 
dren in every walk of life and in every 
part of our country will be able to follow 
the stirring speeches made by the presi- 
dential candidates. The Republican candi- 
date will be listened to by Democratic 
voters and vice versa—a very general and 
fair-minded interchange of political 
thought will be possible without the heat 
of political passion. 

There are now ten million radio sets in 
operation in this country, all tuned and 
waiting for the political principals as ex- 
pressed by these candidates. People who 
have not heretofore interested in 
radio are fast installing sets, and thou- 
sands of them are daily being tuned in 
for the express purpose of listening to the 
political thoughts coming from this na- 
tional political campaign. 


been 


Every man and woman is interested in 
politics. Every boy and girl should be- 
come interested if they are to become good 








BONITA 


Aerial Cable Rings 


(PATENTED) 


are available to support 
cables of any diameter. 


Over 80,000,000 Bonitas 
are in daily service. 
Standardized by the 
largest companies, as well 
as those of modest size, 
they meet every require- 
ment. 


Send for Set of Free Samples 


Cameron Appliance Co. 
Everett, Mass. 


every size 
obtainable 
for any 


diameter 
of strand 
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V alwatiome—Super vision—Plant —Inductive Interference 
Egpert Administrative Counsel for Utilities 


JAY G. MITCHELL 


TELEPHONE ENGINEER 
Member A. I. E. E. 


1042 W. Monroe St. Springfield, IH. 
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Frank F. Fowle & Co. 
Electrical and Mechanical 
ENGINEERS 


Menadneck Building CHICAGO 














CONSULTING 
Telephone Engineer 
GARRISON BABCOCK 


600—20 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago, II). 
Telephone Wabash 5212 






































THE BOWDLE SYSTEM 


Always shows you where you stand. 


We have solved the bookkeeping prob- 
‘em of a large pumber of companies. 


Write us about our 
monthly sudit. 


Bowdle Accounting System 
"Gono Gordo, iilinois 



















































ww. C. POLK 


CONSULTING Lewlyeers ENGINEER 
Plans, Estimates eports, 
Appraisal and Supervision 

Oan evrange a moderate amount of financing. 


Telaphene Bidz. Kansas City, Me. 





















































W. H. CRUMB 


Telephone Engineer 
9 South Clinten St. Chicago 















































TELEPHONE ACCOUNTING 


“COFFEY SYSTEM” 


The Independent Standard 


Coffey S and Audit Co., C. P. A. 
607 Peoples k Bidg., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Exclusive Telephone Accountants 















































J. G. WRAY & CO. 
Telephone Engineers 


Specialists in Appraisals, Rate Surveys, 
Financial Investigations, Organization, 
and Operation of Telephone Companies. 
J. G. Wray, Fellow A. I. E. E. 
Cyrus G. Hill 


1217 First National Bamk Bldg., Chicago 
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citizens, and radio is giving them all an 
opportunity for political education in an 
easy and interesting manner. 

The person who goes to the polls this 
fall without listening to the broadcasted 
speeches of the opposite political faith will 
be missing an opportunity to broaden his 


‘ political education and to enhance the in- 


telligent worth of his vote. 

To my mind our new sciences are not 
merely works of man. I believe they are 
commands of destiny—of necessity—and I 
believe that radio, the greatest of all scien- 
tific developments, was brought forth 
largely to furnish the means of preserving 
our political structures through easy meth- 
ods of wide and easy distribution of 
political knowledge.” 

International Telephone Sales & 
Engineering Corp. Elect. 

The annual stockholders meeting of the 
International Telephone Sales & Engineer- 
ing Corp. was held at the offices of the 
company, 1033 W. Van Buren St., Chi- 
cago, June 11. The following directors 
were elected: Theodore Gary, A, F. 
Adams, H. L. Gary, Frank H. Woods, H. 
L. Harris, L. E. Durham and W. F. 
Benoist. 

The directors elected these officers for 
the coming year: 

Theodore Gary, chairman of the board; 
A. F. Adams, president; H. L. Gary and 
H. L. Harris, vice-presidents; Chas. A. 
Bennett, treasurer; W. F. Benoist, secre- 
tary, and L. E. Durham, general counsel. 








“When Insurance Insures 
When It Doesn’t.” 

“When Insurance Insures, and When 
It Doesn’t” is the title of a new booklet 
published by The American Appraisal Co., 
of Milwaukee, Wis. 

The booklet deals with the use of an 
appraisal in the proper placing and collec- 
tion of insurance and contains a number 
of interesting charts on price fluctuations 
and the operation of the co-insurance 
clause. Copies will be sent upon request 
to the company. 


and 


. Paragraphs. 

TEMPLETON, Kenty & Co., Ltp., main- 
tains a London office at 2 Norfolk street, 
Strand, and not at 12 Sheppard street, as 
was stated in the company’s advertisement 
in TELEPHONY’s Directory of the Tele- 
phone Industry for 1924, which has just 
been issued. The address, 12 Sheppard 
street, is the local address of the com- 
pany’s Toronto office. 


Church Bells Ring Every Sunday 
—It’s Good Advertising. 
Ceming to a cross-roads town, an ad- 
vertising man for a circus found only one 
store, and the proprietor did not receive 
kim enthusiastically. According to the 
Eastern Pedlar, the proprietor asked: 
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& Times Faster, 














GUSTAV HIRSCH,MLE. 
CONSULTING ENGINELD 
' COLUNBUS.OMNR 


Appraisai Constructien Reports 

















CHAPMAN 


LIGHTNING ARRESTERS 


Manufactured by 
MINNESOTA ELECTRIC CoO. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


























Hard Rubber Substitute 
Knobs, Insulators, 
Receiver Cases, 
Dials, Etc. 


Specials of Any 
Article to Order 


“Why should I advertise? I have been 
There isn’t a man, 
woman, or child. around these parts that 
doesn’t know where I am, what I sell and 
how I do business.” 





here for 20 years. 


The advertising man answered prompt- 
lv: “What is that building over there?” 

The proprietor replied: “That is the 
Methodist Episcopal church.” 

“How long has it been there?” asked the 
advertising man. 

“Oh, about 75 years,” the proprietor an- 
swered. 

“And yet,” said the advertising man, 
“they ring the church bell every Sunday 
morning.” 


” 


W. N. Matthews Corp. Declares 
Dividend on Preferred Stock. 
The W. N. Matthews Corp., of St. 
Louis, Mo., recently declared a dividend 
of 7 per cent on the preferred stock of the 
company, payable July 1. The books of 
the company will be closed June 2, 1924. 


Prices in the Metal Markets. 

New York, June 16—Copper—Quiet ; 
electrolytic, spot and nearby, 1254@12%c ; 
futures, 1234c. 


